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“SAINT JOHN’S GATE.” 


ABOUNDING in historical associations as are all the 
northern suburbs of London, few, if any, yield in this 
respect to the district of Clerkenwell. “Clerkenwell” 
—what recollections of olden times are there in the 
very sound !—“clerken,” the genuine Saxon plural of 
* clerk ;’ and the well, beside which the scholars of 
those early days were perchance accustomed to meet 
on summer evenings, when the walk from the city lay 
not among crowded and noisy streets, but through 
scarcely traceable paths, among corn-fields, and mea- 
dows, and scattered homesteads. 

The very name carries us back to a remote period, 
probably even to Saxon times; but Clerkenwell is 
linked with many an early historical association. 
Along its western boundary, up the rapid Fleet—not 
then ignominiously stigmatised, as in later times, as 
“ Fleet Ditch,” and now condemned, sewer-like, to run 
underneath to the Thames, while thousands of Lon- 
don’s inhabitants are as ignorant of its existence as of 
any river in central Africa—along this rapid stream, 
whence its name, the Danish fleet under King Sweyn 
passed, after burning Southwark, and anchored in 
triumph beside the spot still known as Bagnigge 
Wells. But there are still earlier associations : nine 
centuries before that Danish invasion, on the northern- 
most fields of Clerkenwell, that decisive battle was 
fought, which gave Boadicea and her brave Iceni into 
the power of the Romans. And in later times that 
name often meets us on the page of history. Here 
was the wealthiest of the London female convents ; 
here was the chief establishment, the Commandery, of 
the Knights of St John; and here, on the green, just 
beside the well, during many a generation, did the 
fraternity of the parish clerks of London perform at 
stated periods their miracle plays—those curious per- 
formances, which lasted often for six, eight, or twelve 
days, involving, too, a wide range of incident, since 
they began with the Creation and ended with the Last 
Judgment. And here, in Clerkenwell fields, did the 
Lords Appellant,” underthe guidance of Earl Thomas 
of Glo’ster, encamp against Richard II., and receive 
the keys of the city from its lord-mayor, Sir Nicholas 
Exton. In these fields, too, Sir John Oldcastle, the 
great patron of the Lollards, in Henry V.’s reign, 
sought refuge from his pursuers ; and into these fields 
Edward of York came after the battle of St Albans, 
and, depending on his unrivalled beauty and fascinat- 
ing address, proffered himself to the easily excited 
citizens as their king, and, encouraged by their shouts, 
rode on to Westminster, mounted the throne, and 
snatched the sceptre from the house of Lancaster. 

And still, in the later periods of our history, Clerk- 
enwell and its fields have been the scene of many a 
minor historical incident. Many a traitor and many 
a patriot has sought refuge here; many a hunted 
seminary priest, in the reign of Elizabeth, and many 
a proscribed Puritan in the days of her successors, too, 
have here baffled the fiercest pursuit of the fiercest 
intelligencer ; and here has many a wild outbreak of 
popular fury been witnessed, from the days of the 
suppression of the monasteries to the recent attempt 
of Watson and Thistlewood. On few spots of ground 
could we trace so many a memorial of the past as 
here. 

How interesting a place would Clerkenwell be, if of 
each, or even of but a few of its historical associations, 
some outward and visible memorial remained, whether 
sculptured in marble, or written in crumbling stone, or 
shadowed forth in the unchangeable features of natu- 
ral scenery! But commandery and convent, church 
and lordly mansion, monument and inscription, have 


alike mouldered into dust ; field, tree, even river, are 
ajl gone ; Clerkenwell fields are crowded with streets, 
and squares, and terraces, and, with the solitary ex- 
ception of St John’s Gate, all has passed away like a 
dream. But how many historical, and antiquarian, 
and literary associations, linger around that old gate !— 
that gate, with its fair pointed archway, and its loop- 
hole windows, and battlemented turrets, standing in 
the midst of modern houses, looking down upon gas- 
lights and new experimental pavement : we may almost 
imagine that so looked Ogier de Danois, when, awa- 
kened from his two hundred years’ slumber, he stood 
amidst the court of France, wondering at all around 
him, himself the greatest wonder of all. 

At the close of the eleventh century, the whole of 
Clerkenwell, and many a fair possession beside, be- 
longed to Jordein Brisset, probably a follower of the 
Conqueror, and by him and his wife, Muriel, were 
founded in this place first a Benedictine priory for 
nuns, and then the Priory and Church of St John of 
Jerusalem, devoted to the service of the Knights 
Hospitallers, that chivalrous order, which, for seven 
centuries, “ was the sword and buckler of Christen- 
dom in the Paynim war.” These “ warrior monks” 
were divided into three classes: the first consisted of 
men of patrician ancestry and high military station, 
the second of priests, the third of serving brothers. 
The first class, or Knights of Justice, were those who 
have rendered the name of the Knights of St John 
celebrated throughout Christendom, since it was their 
lances that turned the tide of warfare in many a 
perilous fight on the plains of Palestine, and for long 
after held secure possession of Rhodes, though as- 
sailed by the united Ottoman power. 

It is probable that, although gifts and endowments 
rapidly flowed in, there was some delay in the confple- 
tion of the building, since it was not until many years 
after the death of its founders, who were buried in 
the church of their earlier foundation, where two of 
their daughters had taken the veil, that the Church 
of the Hospitallers was consecrated. It was no Eng- 
lish prelate, not even the primate of Canterbury, that 
was chosen to perform this ceremony ; but Heraclius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, whe, visiting England to stir 
up the minds of her people to attempt once more the 
rescue of “ that sweet land over the sea,” as the Croises 
fondly termed the Holy Land, was most appropriately 
invited to consecrate the Church of St John of Jeru- 
salem ; and, in the year 1185, both this, and the vene- 
rable church of the brother order, the Templars—that 
beautiful cireular church, which still remains one of 
the most interesting relics of old London, received 
their designation from his hands. Of the form or 
size of this church we have no information ; but, 
judging from the beauty of the Old Temple Church, 
we may well suppose that the white cross brethren 
did not fall behind their red cross rivals in the 
splendour of their ecclesiastical buildings. When 
rebuilt by the last prior but one, only a few years 
before its suppression, it was remarkable for its size 
and splendour ; and its noble tower, carried up to a 
height unusual even in those days, formed one of the 
most beautiful objects on which the eye, in approach- 
ing London, could rest. As this establishment was 
chief of the priories of this order in England, it en- 
joyed all those rights of territorial jurisdiction which 
the mitred abbeys possessed ;.and its grand-prior, in 
his parliament robe of scarlet, took his place in the 
great council of the land. 

But few notices of these English knights and their 
deeds have been handed down to us: perhaps the 
Knight of St John scorned the patient labours of 


the chronicler, and thus, when the inscription on his 


tomb was obliterated, all record of his prowess was 

lost. From Matthew Paris, however, we learn that 

the Commandery of St John, Clerkenwell, sent out a 

goodly array of warriors during the period of the later 

crusades ; and that, in 1237, the forces of the Latin 

Christians having been greatly reduced, Bertrand de 

Texis, the grand-master, summoned large succours 
from the west, and that a gallant company of three 
hundred knights, preceded by Theodoric, their prior, 
and by their white cross banner, set out from Clerk- 
enwell; and as they passed over London bridge, they 
saluted, hood in hand, with true knightly courtesy, the 
crowds that gathered round to see them depart, and 
asked their blessings and their prayers. Nor were they 
only to be found on foreign battle-fields, or waging war 
on the Paynim. With their brethren the Templars, 
they joined with the barons in demanding the Great 
Charter ; and during the turbulent reign of Henry IIT. 
they were steadfast on the side of freedom. Robert de 
Maneby, their prior, was unceasing in his efforts to 
promote the welfare of the land during that period ; 
and throughout all that long political contest which 
may be viewed as commencing with the reign of John, 
and only ending with the abdication of Edward II., 
the Hospitallers, like their other ecclesiastical bre- 
thren, seem to have taken the popular side. On the 
suppression throughout Europe, in 1307, of the rival 
brotherhood of the Templars, the Hospitallers of Eng- 
land, like those on the continent, became- possessed 
of much of the forfeited property. The chief esta- 
blishment of the ‘Templars, still known by its ancient 
name, the Temple, became theirs ; and the Society 
of Serjeants-at-Law, to whom soon afterward they 
leased it, held it as tenants of the Hospitallers till 
the period of the dissolution. It was probably their 
immense wealth that excited the fury of the mob 
under Wat Tyler, in 1382, and caused the murder of 
their grand-prior, who was beheaded in the courtyard, 
the site of St John’s Square, and the utter destruction 
of the whole commandery. Indeed, the rage of the 
mob seems to have been especially directed against 
this powerful order, and it is the more remarkable, 
seeing that they had always taken the popular side ; 
for, not content with beheading the prior and burning 
the whole of the commandery to the ground, a large 
body of rioters proceeded to Highbury, expressly for 
the purpose of burning the prior’s house there. From 
the serious losses thus incurred, the Hospitaliers seem 
but slowly to have recovered ; and although it is pro- 
bable the establishment was soon rebuilt, we yet find 
that within little more than a hundred years, the 
whole required rebuilding. This work was com- 
menced during the later years of the 15th century, 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas Dockura, 
who, according to Camden, “ increased it to the size 
of a palace.” It must, however, in former times have 
been almost palatial, since King John, as we find from 
his Itinerary, remained here during the greater part 
of the month of March 1212; and when Alexander III. 
of Scotland visited him at London, the priory of 
St John of Jerusalem was yielded up for his recep- 

tion. And in subsequent times, our kings seem oc- 

casionally to have held their councils here, and here 

was that held in the 16th year of Henry V1.’s reign, 

which reduced the power of the !ord-protector to 

that of mere president of the council. 

From the plates in Dugdale, we can form a very 
fair estimate of the later building. The castellated 
style evidently prevails, in this case most appropri- 
ately, over the ecclesiastical ; and the venerable gate, 
looking exactly as it does now, but flanked by strong 
walls, above which appear the trees of the gardens, 
seems a fitting chief entrance to an establishment 
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whose members were knights as well as religious bre- 
Thomas 


‘thren. A most spirited d-prior does Sir 
to have Soon. 


Many a knight went 
out under auspices to the Isle of Rhodes, where 
the Knights of St John were, almost single-handed, 
fighting the battle of the cross against the Paynim ; 
and right willingly would Sir Thomas Dockura himself 
have personally aided, had the rules of the order al- 
lowed the grand-prior to 
foreign service. the death of Caretto, the forty- 
first grand-master, Dockura aspired to the vacant dig- 
nity, and the voices of his contemporaries declared 
him well fitted. The great preponderance of French 
knights in the c , however, decided against him ; 
Villiers De Y Adam, one of the most illus- 
trious of an illustrious order—the valiant grand-master 
who waged from his little island that desperate war- 
fare against the armament of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent for so many months, and at when forced 
to capitulate, received every honour the victor— 
succeeded. 


With the loss of Rhodes—that loss so bitterly la- 
mented epee Europe—the troubles of the Eng- 
lish portion of the Hospitallers seem to have com- 
menced. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of that 

t order in foreign lands, Henry VIII. usurped 
patro and demanded mili service from 

the knights. venerable De I’Isle Adam repaired 
in person to Henry, and, by skilful management, post- 
— for the present those measures which, probably, 

m the very time when the noble buildings were 
completed by their princely grand-prior, he had medi- 
tated. But the storm which had long been gathering 
at le burst upon the English Knights of St John. 
In 1534 the order was abolished, and all their estates 
. Four knights suffered on the scaffold for 

their faith according to act of par- 
liament, and others were imprisoned. To Sir William 
‘Weston, the last grand-prior, the large pension of 
1.1000 offered, but, overwhelmed with 
grief, he i it, and soon afterwards died. An 
altar tomb, on which his effigy, in the last stage of 


a consistence and appearance greatly resembling dark- 
brown leather, may still be seen in the Supe Peseesh 
the chapel, where of old he worshipped. yearly 
rental of this establishment, at the time of its sup- 

ion, is estimated at L.2591, but this was most 


pression, 
probably far below the real income. The site was 


granted to John Dudley, Lord Lisle ; the church be- 
came a kind of storehouse “ for the kinge’s toyles and 
tentes for hunting, and for the warres,” says Stow; 

became Wil 


ensued 


destruction soon after 
The greater part of the church was pulled down, and 


the noble bell tower blown up by gunpowder, that 
the stones might be used in the erection of the Lord- 
Protector Somerset’s house in the Strand ; and during 
the reign of Elizabeth, those ions of the establish- 
ment which could not easily be converted into dwell- 
ing-houses, seem to have been pulled down, and the 
materials used for building others: by what means 
the gate alone remained untouched, we cannot ascer- 
tain. Toward the close of the sixteenth century the 
tide of fashion first began to set in westward, and, 


enwell seems actually to have fair 
of the seventeenth century. Lord Berkeley’s house 
closely adjoined St John’s Gate ; the mansion of the 
Earl of Ailesbury rose upon the very site of the priory, 
and joi the chapel—now St John’s Church—but 
which, until the year 1724, when it was made a parish 
church, was designated as “ Lord Ailesbury’s Chapel ;” 
and Lord Howard, and Lord Northampton, and many 
others of the nobility, resided here. And among them 
were some celebrated in their day—the Countess of 
Sunderland, Waller’s Sachariesa ; Sir Dudley North, 
the celebrated lawyer; and the Duke of Newcastle, 
that gallant leader of the Cavaliers ; and the “thrice 
noble, illustrious, and excellent princess, Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle,” his literary wife, whose col- 
lected works extended to twelve volumes folio, but 
which now are as completely forgotten as the place 
which she once inhabited—yet not completely pi aes 
for Charles Lamb more than once expressed pleasure 
in turning over them, and hance a day may yet 
come when the “ stately oe through the 
medium of a judicious selection from her works, may 
again become known. This was indeed a literary 
quarter, as well as an aristocratic, during the seven- 
teenth century ; for Weever, the author of “ Funeral 
Monuments,” dwelt on the green ; and here Sir Dud- 
ley North wrote his lives ; here a great portion of the 
“thrice noble” M. ’s works were written ; and 
at his house in St John’s Square, just under the sha- 
dow of the , did Bishop Burnet write his “Life 
and Times.” At a still later period, a more illustrious 
writer than any here mentioned resided—the author 
of the truthful history of the plague, and of the inimi- 
table Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe. 

Perchance it was the very genius of the place that 
induced Mr Edmund Cave, when he at length had 
collected money rom oy purchase a small printing- 
‘office, and to o a bookseller’s shop (for the trades 
of printer and bookseller were still conjoined), to esta- 
blish himself beneath St John’s Gate, which from 


_ henceforth was to claim a celebrity peculiarly its own. 


‘We are not aware of the exact year when Mr Cave 


va his shop; but the year which was to render St 

ohn’s Gate famous throu t Britain and her de- 

poeeemcion, was the year 1731, for then was it that 
Gentleman’s M: ee first saw the light. 

What a picture of the low state of printing, engrav- 
ing, authorship, even of paper-making, does this first 
number of the “ Gentleman’s”—that exemplar of so 
popular and so influential a class of literature—pre- 
sent! The greasy-looking ink, the ill-formed letters, 
the woodcuts on the two titlepages—the hand with 
the flowers, and the venerable gate—both 


rivalling the most worn-out cuts in the stock of Mr | folk 


Catnach of Seven Dials celebrity. Why, in type, 
paper, and, above all, in woodcuts, the meanest publi 
tions of the present day are immeasurably superior. Nor 
can greater praise be awarded to the literature. The 
first pages consist of extracts from the leading news- 
papers, “ which,” as the editor remarks in his preface, 
“of late are so multiplied, as to render it im ible, 
unless a man makes it his business, to consult them 
all,” since “no less than two hundred half sheets per 
month are thrown from the press only in London.” 
What would be the surprise of Sylvanus Urban, 
Sey (venerable name!) could he behold the 
ozen daily papers published in London alone, and 
the giant Times its three supplements! The 
extracts from these rs are, however, curious, as 
showing the state of public feeling, and the low state 
of newspaper literature. The Craftsman, the leading 
journal of the day, and devoted to the eg 
with prosing remarks about Queen Elizabeth and 
liberty of the press—Sir Robert Walpole having just 
then imprisoned the printer, and commenced a 
dozen state prosecutions against its proprietors. ‘The 
London Journal, full of noisy nothings about patriot- 
ism, and “ Protestant succession”—the government 
paper, and therefore bound to oppose the an 
day by day. And Fog’s Journal, the favourite of coun- 
try gentlemen, because it lamented over the good old 
times, and occasionally indulged in a quiet, cautious 
piece of Jacobitism, principally in form of a 
parody on the Birthday Ode, or an epigram on “ Bob,” 
or “Hanover rats.” And the Grub Street Journal, 
which took science and literature, “after a fashion,” 
under its care, and which is said to have afforded to 
Cave the first hint of his Magazine. From each of 
these, and half a dozen more, extracts are given which 
fill the ter part ; next comes the. poetry, also col- 
lected fom the papers, consisting of Cibber’s New 
Year's Ode; a very <. parody on it ; a most lauda- 
tory address to Sir Robert, who is “guardian of Bri- 
tannia’s glory,” taken from his own London Journal, 
and fice epitaphs on Mr Oldfield—three in Latin and 
two in English heroics. The monthly intelligence 
follows ; then prices of 8, deaths, &e. ; and, lastly, 
the list of published—and a curious list it is— 
commencing with “The History of Executions ; an 
Account of ‘Thirteen Malefactors Hanged at Tyb 
and Six at Leicester and York,” all for the charge o 
4d.; letters to the editor of the or for him and 
against him, varying in price from 6d. to 1s.; a 
volume of “ Modern History,” for 6d.; sundry ser- 
mons at the same price; a treatise on the gout, and 
the art of horsemanship. Only one work of any 
merit finds a place—this is a portion of Rapin’s His- 
tory of England. 
man’s Magazine may appear in our eyes, it presen 
no ordinary attractions to our gretapetiation. 
The sale erelong amounted to some thousands monthly, 
and to push it yet more, Mr Cave, in 1734, offered a 
prize of L.50 to the writer of the best English poem 
on “ Life, Death, and Judgment.” It does not appear 
whether this prize was ever awarded ; but we 
that Mr Cave was much disappointed to find that 
not a as ed author of note came forward as a compe- 
titor. The offer, however, was not without its bene- 
ficial results ; for a young scholar, attracted by the 
notice, wrote to Cave, offering, “ on reasonable terms, 
sometimes to fill a column,’ and recommending an 
occasional dissertation in Latin or English, and poems 
and inscriptions never printed before ; adding, that 
such articles would be much better “than low jests 
and dull seurrilities ;’ a remark by no means unneces- 
sary, since in the earlier numbers of the ine, often 
side by side with Greek hexameters pe co Latin 
verses, the grossest ribaldry, such as would not in the 
resent day be endured in a pot-house, is too often to 
found. He concludes his modest letter by request- 
ing an answer addressed to “S. Smith ;’ but the 
writer was no other than the great Samuel Johnson. 
The answer which Mr Cave sent has not been disco- 
vered ; and whether, previously to his visit to London, 
Johnson had become a contributor to the Magazin 
is uncertain ; but on yim in 1737, he a ae | 
a — engagement, , singularly enough, one 
his first productions was, what scarcely an editor in 
the present day would thank him for—it was an ele- 
t poem in Latin alcaics, addressed to Sylvanus 
Orban, And there, beside that gate, did our great 
lexicographer stand, in threadbare coat, often, thank- 
fully receiving the dinner that Mrs Cave, with 
motherly kindness, proffered him, but uttering no 
complaint against fortune, thit capricious goddess of 
the vain and the indolent ; indulging in no fruitless 
lamentations over his hard fate, or bitter sarcasms on 
the literary world that knew not his merit, but pa- 
tiently “ girding up his mind” to the task before him, 
although often it was merely to correct proof sheets. 
What a lesson is his for the young literary aspirant ! 


and how did he, in after years, prove the truth of that 
axiom, that merit ever meets its reward. 

From henceforth, the “ Gentleman’s” aspired to the 
dignity of original compositions, and the public wel- 
vena the improvement. The sale rapidly increased, 
until it amounted to 15,000 monthly—an astonishing 
sale, when the unintellectual character of the age is 
considered. And well pleased was Mr Cave with his 
success ; so he “an old coach and an old pair 
of horses,” and commenced “ the gentleman” himself. 
But, unwilling to take proper armorial bearings, “lest 

should say that he was proud,” our a book- 
seller, on the same principle that led Mrs Gilpin to 
order the chaise to stop three doors off, chose neither 
bend, chevron, nor even cross, roe the patriarchal 
cross, the arms of the Knights ospitallers, was 
sculptured on the gate above him ; but the gate itself, 
“ proper,” as the heralds say, and this was painted-on 
the pannels of his old coach, and engraved on his plate. 
Nor did Mr Cave forget the young scholar to whose 
aid he had been so greatly indebted ; he continued 
his liberality and his friendship to him until the day 
of his death. It was under his auspices that Johnson 
undertook several works ; among others, a History of 
Parliament ; and when at length, in 1754, our pro- 
sperous bookseller died, Johnson, now rising 
into public notice, paid the last friendly tribute to 
him who had been his “ best Mecenas,” in a neat and 
affectionate memoir. 

With the death of Cave, the history of St John’s 
Gate closes. No black-mailed knight now sweeps 
beneath its archway, no “ velvet carroch” conveys 
the stately lady toher “ -house” on Clerkenwell 
Green, no politicians now stand in groups under the 
pent-house of Mr Cave’s low shop, criticising the 
speeches of “the parliament of Lilliput,” and casting, 
perchance, a scornful look at the threadbare young 
scholar, who stands, proof in hand, beside them. But 
the imagination, aroused by the sight of that vene- 
rable structure, can call up all these. Oh, the plea- 
sant power of the imagination—the witching charm 
of historical associations—that can repeople so many 
a deserted place, and bid us, like the tranced sultan 
of Arabian fable, live over the incidents of many years 
in one short hour ! 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF MONT-BLANC. 


(Tue following narrative is transcribed from the note- 
book of a traveller, who, a few years ago, took down 
the particulars from the hero, Jacques Balmat, of 
Chamouny, usually called from his exploit Mont- 
Blane.] 

“It was in 1786,” said the old man; “I am now 
seventy-two; 1 was then five-and-twenty. Ah! there 
is some difference. I’m pretty stout for my age, as 
you see; but then you wouldn’t easily have found 
my match. I'd a stomach like an ostrich, I was as 
active as a goat, I was afraid of nothing; and I could 
encounter more fatigue than any guide on the moun- 
tains. 

Well, many a day I looked at the old fellow and his 
white head, with a longing eye ; many a-day I said to 
myself, ‘ If mortal man could do it, I think I could 7 
and I used to climb up Mont-Brevent, whence you 
have the most distinct view of Mont-Blanc, and sit for 
hours endeavouring to discover which would be the 
most practicable side to attempt an ascent. Then, at 
night, I did nothing but dream of it. Sometimes I 
fancied myself walking up as easily as if it were on a 
high road, and laughing the while at the world for 
having so long supposed the thing impossible. At 
other times, I was encountering all manner of diffi- 
culties and dangers—crawling along precipices on all- 
fours, sinking up to my middle in the snow, falling 
through crevices, and catching at stones to save my- 
self, that gave way in my hand, and rolled with me 
into the abyss. So, one night that my wife had awak- 
ened me twice with a blow of her fist, because, in my 
struggles, I had caught hold of her, and was dragging ’ 
her out of bed, I said to myself,‘ Bah! Jacques Balmat, 
this won’t do any longer ’ so up I jumped, and began 
to dress myself. ‘Where are you going? said my 
wife. ‘To the mountains, to look for crystals,’ re- 
plied I, with an unconcerned air ; ‘and, by the bye, 
don’t be alarmed if I shouldn’t return to-night. It’s 
like enough I may sleep on the hill.’ She laid her 
head on the pillow again, little thinking what I was 
about ; whilst I, giving a glance at her, and at the 
cradle where my child lay—for there was no telling 
what was before me—stepped off my threshold and 
closed the door. I had a strong staff in my hand, and 
a flask of brandy and a crust of bread in my pocket ; 
which, with my sack, was all my provision for the 
journey 


I had before attempted the ascent by way of the 
Mer de Glace and L’Aiguille du Géuter ; but Mont- 
Maudit barred the passage in the first instance ; and 


from the Géuter to the Déme of Mont-Blanc, there is 
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. emaciation, was placed, formerly stood in the chancel | 
of the old Church of St James ; but his body, now of 
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a of ice a quarter of a mile long, and not above 
tot eine and a half wide, with a precipice of 
eighteen hundred feet benesth it. You may guess 
that would not do. So, this time, I resolved to try the 
other side, by what is called the Céte and the Glacier 
des Bossons ; and at the end of seven hours’ walking, 
I had reached the Grands-Mulets. ‘ Well, thought I, 
*g0 far so good ; I have at least earned my breakfast :’ so 
I took a mouthful of bread and a sup of brandy, and 
on I went. For, at that period, the Grands-Mulets 
was any thing but an agreeable place to rest in, I 
assure you. Since that time, we have contrived to 
make a little plateau or level place, where in late 
ascents the parties make their first halt ; and Mon- 
sieur de Saussure even had a sort of little hut erected 
there ; but it was no sooner finished than the storm 
and the avalanche carried it away. 

As I advanced, I began to look anxiously about for 
some spot where it might be possible to pass the night ; 
for it was already too late to retrace my steps by day- 
light, and I had not yet seen a place where I could 
have risked closing my eyesfora moment. Atlength, 


however, after about three hours more, I reached a ou 


spot where the bare rock protruded through the 
snow, and presented a tolerably level surface of about 
six feet in cireumference. It was then seven o’clock ; 
and as I was uncertain of meeting with any more,con- 
venient lodging if I looked farther, I determined to 
await here the approach of morning. So I took an- 
other morsel of bread and a mouthful of brandy, and 
seated myself on the rock ; but sleep I durst not, for 
the edge of the precipice was within reach of my 
hand, and an unlucky dream, or a nod a little too 
much to the right, and I should have been over it— 
eight hundred feet at least. 


Whilst it was yet light above, and the last rays of 


the sun gilded the summit of Mont-Blanc, darkness 
gradually ascended from the valley; and by nine 
o’clock-all beneath me was in obscurity. As the sun 
disappeared, the moon arose, pale and encircled by 
clouds, which by eleven o’clock veiled her entirely 
from my view; and presently afterwards I saw a 
heavy fog descending, which, when it reached me, I 
found was snow. I was soon wet through—so wet 
that I felt as if I had no clothes on at all, but was ex- 
posed naked to the storm; my breath froze on my 
handkerchief, and I believe I should have been con- 
verted into a lump of ice, but that I had resolution to 
keep up a continued movement. I beat my feet and 
clapped my hands, and balanced my body, as far as I 
dared, so that I contrived to maintain some circulation 
in my veins. In the mean time, I heard the ava- 
lanches roaring like thunder as they fell, far and near, 
in every direction ; the glaciers cracked with loud re- 
ports, like cannon; and at each crack they gave, I 
could feel the mountain moving under me. I was 
neither hungry nor thirsty ; but I had a most extra- 
ordinary pain on the top of my head, which extended 
as low as my eyebrows; and, to confess the truth, I 
was frightened—not so much at the danger of my 
situation, as at its strangeness—the mysterious silence, 
broken only by sounds so awful and unearthly—the 
echoless snow, which, when I attempted to raise my 
voice, returned no answer—the absence of all life—the 
death of nature that surrounded me. It was a long 
night that. 

At two o’clock there was a streak of light in the 
east. The sun rose in clouds ; but I had hopes that it 
would clear. By four o’clock, however, I saw that 
Mont-Blane had definitively donned his night-cap, 
and that there was no more to be done that day; but, 
in order that all my labour might not be lost, I passed 
some hours in reconnoitring the glaciers, and searching 
out the most practicable passes. When night ap- 

I descended so far as to be below the region 
of ice, where I could venture to take a little sleep. I 
awoke numbed, with my clothes frozen upon me; and 
as I knew my wife would be alarmed at my prolonged 
absence, I returned to the valley. 

I had searcely, however, got beyond the village of 
Céte, when I_met Frangois Paccard, Joseph Carrier, 
and Michael Tourneur, three guides. They had their 
sacks and their staffs ; and, by their attire, 1 knew 
they were starting on an expedition. ‘ Where are you 
going so early?’ said I. ‘To look for some kids, 
answered they. But they saw I did not believe them ; 
and, after consulting apart for a few moments, they 
confessed to me that they were going to attempt 
Mont-Blanc, and invited me to join them. ‘ With all 
my heart, I said ; ‘but I must go first and speak to 
my wife.’ So they went forward, whilst I hastened 


violence. Well, I spread my sack upon the snow, and 
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home to bid her not be ; and having changed | thunde of the avalanches, I distinguished the 

my gaiters and provided m with 80! to eat, | barking of a dog at Courmayer. . It is s how 

I set out again and rejoined aa the familiar sound cheered me ; it was ly, and 

Bee-a-l'0i near the spot where I the | seemed to be a link betwixt me and tho creatures 
i t.. With the first dawn ight we 


were on 5 and, going 
done the day before, by three o’clock in 
we reached 


had the Déme du Géuter, bering left 
one of our y, Paccard, whose breath had failed 
him, from rarefication of the air, on the little 
nenardereetn summit of the Déme, we dis- 
tinguished something black, moving on L’ Aiguille du 


Géuter, which we. took at first to be chamois, but 
which proved to be two more guides, Pierre Balmat and 
Marie Coulet, who had chosen to try that side, under 
the idea that the ascent thay join 
As begged us to wait ti join us, 
bor by way of not losing time, that I would see 
how far it was possible to cross the narrow ridge which 
unites the Déme to the summit of Mont-Blanc. There 
was only one way of advancing on it, and this was | 
striding across it, as if 1 were on horseback ; but wi 
an abyss of eighteen hundred feet on each side of me, 
ou may judge my seat was not pleasant. Neverthe- 
ics, I contrived to advance in this fashion about a 
r of a mile, and I think I might have accom- 


lished the whole distance, if I had not been stopped 
f @ projection which it was impossible to I 
therefore returned; but when I reached spot 


where I had left my companions, they had all disa 
peared ; and I perceived, by their footprints on 
snow, that they were descending the mountain. Des- 
pairing of success, they bad renounced the enterprise. 
It was now four o’clock, and there was not much 
more daylight : I hesitated what to do. Should I 
follow them ?—the temptation was r should I 
attempt the ascent alone? Well, I decided on the 
latter. ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘this time I shall succeed !’ 
So I shouldered my sack, took my staff in my hand, 
and away. I had crossed the Grand Plateau and 
reached the Glacier de Brinva, when I perceived that 
the summit of Mont Blanc was wrapt in fog, and that 
it would be useless for me to attempt to reach it, not 
only from the danger of being lost, but because I was 
quite sure that unless they descried me from the valley, 
nobody would believe that I had accomplished the feat. 


I determined, therefore, to use the litt me that 
0 


remained, in seeking some spot where it would be pos- 
sible to pass the night ; but, after wasting an hour in 
the search, and ing nothing, I resolved to descend 
as far as I could re it was quite dark ; for the 
recollection of the last — I had passed upon the 
ice frightened me. But by the time I had reached 
the Grand Plateau, my eyes were so dazzled by the 
snow, that I was nearly blind. Now we always pro- 
vide ourselves with green veils for those expeditions, 
but at that period we were ignorant of their use. As 
I could not see to advance—for whichever way I looked 
I saw nothing but of blood—I sat do 
and closed my eyes. In t half an hour, when 
opened them, my sight was so far restored that I could 
venture to move forward ; but by this time it was nearly 
dark, and I had not a moment to lose. On I went, 
therefore, as fast as I dared ; but I had not gone two 
hundred steps when my staff warned me to stop—the 
snow was giving way beneath my feet—I was on the 
edge of the Great Crevice—there where, thirty-four 
years afterwards, in the expedition with Dr Hamel, 
three of the eaten were lost. 1 drew up just in time 
to save myself, and immediately set about searching 
for hep little bridge of ice Ay ome we had > it 
in the morning ; but my sight began again to fai 
besides that if was darker every instant. 
could not find it ; and there was no alternative but to 
remain where I was, with the prospect of passing such 
another dreadful night as that the horrors of which 
I have already described. But I was now two thou- 
sand feet higher than I was then, and the cold was 
proportionably more intense; whilst snow, so hard 
that it was like little pellets of ice, fell without ceas- 
ings and seemed to freeze the blood in my veins, I 
t neither hunger nor thirst, but I was dreadfully 
sick ; and the pains in the head, from which I had 
suffered in the first instance, returned with double 


covered my face with my handkerchief, and I sat 
down to pass the night on. the edge of the Great Cre- 

viness overcame me ; lugubrious thoughts, images 
more fearful than death itself, took possession of my 
mind; whilst the desire to sleep was so overpowering, 
that efforts almost more than human were required to 
resist it. But 1 understood too well the signification 
of these symptoms. Death was standing at my elbow 
—I had only to close my eyes, and his hand was upon 


me, 

Below me—ten thousand feet below me—I could 
discern the lights in the valley, shining from the win- 
dows where my friends were warm in their beds or 


that were living and breathing so far below me. T: 
wards midnight the dog-ccased 00 bark, the deena 
ful unearthly silence again surrounded me—that death- 
like silence which betokened that no life was near. 
Not the smallest reptile, not the most minute insect, 
not the humblest plant that clings to the bare rock, 
True, there was the cracking of the glaciers, and the 
roaring of the avalanches; but those were sounds 
more than the silence they interrupted. It 
was the voice of themountain crying aloud, and I alone, 
amongst all living things, was there to hear it. 

Well, time passes ; and, at length, towards two- 
o'clock, there appeared a streak of light in the horizon. 
God be praised !—but when I looked towards the 
summit of the mountain, I saw it was enveloped in 

, and that once more my Jabour had been lost. 
was nothing more to be done ; so I returned 

to the valley, disappointed but not disco ; for 
my faith was yet strong that I should su at last. 

_— would have given me something to eat, but 
I felt more need of sleep than food ; so I laid myself 
down in the barn, and slept on the hay, for four-and- 
twenty hours without waking. 

After this, three weeks elapsed without bringing a 
single morning that invited another attempt. At 
bed, and looked, as I daily did, to the sum 
of the mountain, I saw the hour I had been waiting 
for was come ; so I dressed myself, and hastened to 
the house of Dr Paccard, who expressed a desire 
to be the companion of my next ascent. 

* Well, doctor,’ said I, ‘ the time is come—how do 
you feel? Do you think you can brave it !—the cold, 
the snow, the precipices, the night you will have to 
pass on the mountain ?’ ‘I can brave any thing with 
you, Balmat, said he. ‘Good,’ said I; ‘then let us 
away.’ But as he stepped off his threshold, I believe 
his heart failed him. ‘ Balmat,’ said he, ‘hadn’t we 
better take a couple more guides?” ‘ Not ” an- 
swered I. ‘You may go with me if you like; if not, 
I go alone.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion— well, Balmat, I’ll trust to you.’ As we walked 
along, he tried to strike up a tune, but his voice qua- 
eal and he could make nothing of it ; the poor doctor 
wouldn’t have been sorry to be off the bargain, I be- 
lieve, but his pride wouldn’t let him ; so he persevered, 
I had intended that nobody should know of our project 
except our wives ; but having to call on a neighbour 
to buy some syrup to put into our water—for 1 had 
found both wine and brandy rather injurious than 
beneficial on my late expeditions—whether it was from 
the doctor’s manner, or what, I don’t know, but see- 
ing she con us, I thought it better to put her 
in our confidence. So I told her where we were going, 
and desired her, at nine o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, to look for us on the Déme du Géuter ; for if all 
things went well, I hoped to be there by that hour. 

Every thing being arranged, and having taken leavé 
of our wives, at five o’clock in the afternoon we started, 
quitting the village by different routes to avoid awak- 
ening any suspicion of our intentions ; and that night 
we passed on the summit of La Céte, between the 

laciers of Bossons and of Taconnay. I had brought a 
Fianket with me, in which I wrapped Paceard, so that 
he passed a tolerable night ; and at two o’clock, on the 
appearance of the first white gleam in the horizon, I 
awoke him, and we started. sun rose clear and 
brilliant—no fogs, no clouds ; the summit of the old 
mountain shone white in his beams, ‘ Ah,’ thought 
I, ‘ the day is come at last!’ The doetor’s first trial 
was at the glacier of Taconnay. 
at the sight of the immense c and crevices 
we had to cross on narrow bridges of ice that cracked. 
beneath our feet, and which, had they A 
would have carried us with them into w thomable 
abysses which no eye could penetrate. However, he got 
better as we advanced ; but when we had the 
the fret night, his heart quaked again. all 

night, his heart again. I did ali I 
could to ae him ; but, unfortunately, the wind 
rose, and not gust, carried off the 
doctor’s cap into Piedmont, but obliged us for some 
time to lie down flat on our faces to avoid going after 
it, whilst we were in momentary danger of being 
buried beneath the immense masses of snow, as big as 
houses, that it tore up from the mountain and whirled 
over our heads. The doctor was discouraged ; but as 
it was now near the hour I had desired the shopkeeper 
to look for us, I was eager to get on as soon as the 
wind was a little abated. But all I could obtain of him 


reached the Dome du Géuter, whence, by the aid of 
i ish our friend ix the valley 


our work was not done ; and, when I entreated 
the doctor to move 


vance a step farther. 


could, and ex ing my eloquence in vain, I deter- 
mined, though unwillingly, to 
and go forward alone: So, giving him the bottle, 


und I had 
| 
| 
J 
was to follow me on all-fours ; and thus we at last : 
| | 
cheerful by thefrfire-sides! “Ab thought I, ‘as | 
draw the coverlid round their ears, or lay another Jog After using every persuasion I > 
on the ane any i 
map Jacques Balmat ?’ And I thought of the com- 
es who had left me, who by this time must have 
got below the region of eternal ice and snow ; and even | entreating him to keep himself in constant motion : 
. the Bec-a-?Oiseau, the bare mountain side, seemed | till my return, I started. ‘The road was, on the — : 
paradise compared to where I was. less difficult and perilous than I had expected to 
By and by, in the short intervals of silence that | it, but at every step I took I found the difficulty of 
ensued between the cracking of the glaciers and the | breathing increased. I felt as if I had no lungs, and 
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Presently I bethought myself of folding my 
chief like a cravat, and tying it cover my mouth, and 
this contrivance gave me some relief. In the mean time, 
the intensity of the cold rapidly augmented ; and as I 
did not advance at the rate of more than a quarter of 
a mile an hour, I was almost numbed into insensibility. 
Still, with my head bent forwards to screen my face 
from the wind, I advanced little by little, till at length 
I found myself on a summit. | li up my head and 
the to Mont-Blanc! I scarcely dared to believe 
perceived some point yet above me: but 
was nothing—the feat was accom- 
There I , where not even the eagle or 
is 
it ; I was the statue t great pedestal 
of Mont-Blanc ; and, when I turned to- 
valley, I beheld my subjects at my feet. 
human being, old and young, 
emale, with upturned faces, wavin 
iefs and their hats; and although I could 
not hear their shouts, my heart felt them, and I was 
for all my fatigue and sufferings. 
owever, as soon as the first moment of exultation 
and triumph was over, I began to think of my poor 
doctor ; and, not darin to tay longer lim, 
I descended with all speed I could, calling alou 
as I approached the spot where I had left him. But 
there was no answer ; and, by and by, I descried him, 
rolled into a ball like a cat, and lying perfectly mo- 
relief to me when he raised his head, for I was afraid 
aaah uite seized him. ‘ I have done the deed !’ 
4 € 


recovered somewhat from his stupor ; and, somehow 
or other, I contrived to get him to the top of the 
mountain, where I was bent on going again — 
my apprehensions about him having hurried me do 

the time before I had seen as much as I de- 
sired. Over our heads the sun shone brigh 


cert a stars, whilst beneath our feet all was 
arid snow. e could have counted four hundred 
glaciers glittering in the sunbeams. The mountains 
of Dauphiné the Tyrol ; Switzerland, with her 
innumerable lakes ; Piedmo mt, Lombardy, we 


described to him the glorious view, but he couldn’t 


ere below the ice. You may 
relief it was: we had already been one hour 


‘open your eyes and look about ; it’s broad daylight.’ 
i can them,’ said 


would be suffering, | hastened to mine. hen I 
looked in the glass, I should not have known myself: 
dey black, my lips blue; when- 
smiled or ya the blood 

my cheeks and lips ; 


per 
wn | great tract of land called the 


and he had the gratification of accomplishing the ob- 
ject he had so long desired.” 


y 

Bay of Chaleurs, to the 
e Huron, enjoying every facility for observing 
races and classes Tnhabiting these regions, from the 
residents of the city to the hard-working pioneers of 
the forest, and the wandering and savage Indian. 
That these opportunities were not thrown away, his 
book amply testifies. An excellent map, and a variety 
of vings, illustrate the journeys of the author, 
and the scenes which he saw. 

Not intending to follow the steps of Sir Richard 
regularly, we take him up at the place where he 
describes the great settlement made by the Canada 
Land Company on the shores of Lake Huron. 

“To sail on Lake Huron is to sail on one of the 
largest seas of fresh water in the world, whose waves 
panse, , and depth, the swell and roll are perhaps 
as long and as full. Huron is quite different from On- 
tario and Erie—more oceanic and more solemnly grand. 
It is two hundred and fifty miles long by one hundred 
and ninety broad ; so that you may sail one thousand 
one hundred miles along its shores, and by taking the 
windings and bays, nearly as much more. Its mean 
depth is said to be one thousand feet, and its elevation 
five hundred and seventy-eight feet above the tide- 
waters of the Atlantic. Michigan is undoubtedly a 

of Huron, and therefore these breadths and 
may be doubled.” 
rriving at the settlement, which, commencing at 
Port Goderich on the lake, stretches east ward towards 
Toronto, the colonel says—* In 1825, the commissioners 
appointed by the Canada Land Company arrived in 
Up In 1827, Guelph, the capital of their 
Huron tract, was founded 
with much ceremony by Mr Galt and Mr Dunlop ; 
and in 1833 Goderich became a settlement. Both are 
most flourishing towns. Guelph is eighty-seven miles 
from Toronto, and Goderich a hundred and fifty-five ; 
the former with a population exceeding two thousand. 
‘The Canada Company, consisting of wealthy and highly 
le London merchants, purc of the go- 
vernment 1,384,413 acres of crown revenues, and of 
clergy-land 529,439 ; or altogether, 2,213,843 acres of 
territory, valued at three shillings and sixpence the 
acre. Difficulties afterwards arose respecting the right 
of the government to dispose of the clergy reserves ; 
and the company having abandoned their claim to 
them, received in lieu a block, in the Western and 
London districts, of 1,000,000 of part of a tract 
purchased from the six nations of Indians; and in 
consequence of this tract being a complete and un- 
broken forest, the government granted the company 
a drawback upon the purchase-money of one-third, or 
L.48,380, which the y to 
making canals, roads, bri churches, wharfs, school- 
houses, and other improvements for the behoof of the 
settlers. These improvements were to be estimated for, 
and submitted to the approval of the caper greene, 
who was authorised to grant credits to amount 
thus estimated and expended. Up to 1838, which is 
the latest information I possess, the company had 
opened a road from Wilmot to Goderich, sixty-four 
miles ; from the Goderich line to the township of 
London, thirty-five miles. They have turn the 
London road; widened that from Wilmot through 
Goderich to Lake Huron sixty-four miles, and turn- 
piked it ; opened the Bayfield road for thirteen miles ; 
six miles through Goderich to Lake Huron ; opened 
five miles through Tuckersmith ; and expended [..100 
towards erecting an episcopal church in Goderich ; 
in all amounting to 493 : and they had 
for various other works to the amount of 1.2500 
which were executed ; and works to a further amount 
of L.5000 were in p ” Besides the great outlay 
on the drawback wed them by the government, 
“the immense sum of L.87,000 had been expended up 
to 1838 in the formation of public buildings, bridges, 
roads, and piers, out of their capital. Every precau- 
tion has been taken for tying the company down, so 
as to prevent their s: with the land beyond 
their yment to the crown. They were 
allowed sixteen years, from the Ist of July 1826, for 
the fulfilment of their contract, and the purchase- 
money was to be paid by annual instalments, ss 
in amount from to Thus 
contract terminates on the lst of July 1842, when they 
must take up whatever land remains unpaid for, or 
abandon their claim to it ; and they are Lound in each 
of the fifteen years to locate by actual settlers one-half 
of the land annually paid for. Up to 1837, i bay 
actually located about a million acres by real to 
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settlers, and to 1840 had spent a large additional sum 
in roads, bridges, and the improvement of Goderich 
harbour. Their operations commenced in 1827, up to 
which year the annual he Canada 
amounted to about thirteen thousand . In 1830, 
as 24,300 ; in 1831, it reached 49,200 ; 
and in 1 57,400. Since that year it gradually 
declined or fluctuated, and immense exertions were 
Good Hope, and the United States. Towards 1837, 
emigration almost ceased to the Canadas, owing to the 
unsettled state of Lower Canada; but in 1 it re- 
covered its tone—the number for that = may be 
taken at about 25,000.” From May 6 to June 6 
1841, 16,071 emigrants had arrived at Quebec, being 
1505 over the number for the same period in 1840. 
Here we may remark, that the Company 
have within a few months themselves published an 
elaborate report, accompanied by a beautiful map of 
et Canada, showing the degree of advancement 
by themselves in locating, and by their settlers 
in get on in the world in their respective town- 
ships. is comes down to a later period than Sir 
Richard’s details ; but as the latter authority is less 
liable to be questioned, we have preferred quoting from 
it. It shows, however, that the company’s statements 
cannot be considered overcharged ; and we will there- 
fore conclude this of the subject by copying the 
aggregates given the 
county of Huron, of which rich is the capital, on 
the 3lst of October 1841. The population of the 
county is 5905, of whom 699 live in Goderich. There 
were 514 families destitute of any means on going on 
land, yet the present value of their stock and improve- 
ments exceeds L.90,000 ; with means under L.10, 61 
families now possessing stock and improvements worth 
more than L.10,000 ; 254 families, with means under 
L.50, now worth L.40,000 ; value of stock and improve- 
ments possessed by individuals commencing with 
means varying from L.50 upwards, over L.100,000 ; 
total value of stock and improvements in the count 
of Huron, L.242,000. The roads have been push 
farther in all directions ; Goderich stands at the mouth 
of the River Maitland, over which the com have 
built a bridge; and they have expended ‘8000 in 
making the harbour safe and deep enough for schooners. 
To the north of Goderich is a vast tract owned, but 
not occupied, by the Indians ; that to the south has 
been obtained from them by treaty. Colonel Bonny- 
castle says it would be very ean ype to the indi 
gent settlers and to the defence of country, if the 
government were to take up the Jand, and settle it 
with discharged soldiers and deserving small far- 
mers and labourers. The Imperial Passengers’ Act, 
and the attentions of the government agents, have 
been of the utmost service to emigrants: but many 
ruin themselves by their exorbitant ideas of w 
refusing 3s. and sometimes 4s. a-day, on public or 
private works, in or near Quebec and Montreal, and 
insisting on free passages to ‘loronto, where they too 
often find they are not wanted. The agents caution 
unskilled labourer emigrants, without money, not to 
refuse those first offers, and to postpone their travels 
inward until the approach of harvest. Instead of 
emigrants leaving Canada for the United States, as 
heretofore, it appears now the tide is turning in fa- 
vour of Canada ; many of those who had left, return- 
ing, and numbers of American citizens crossing the 
and the St Lawrence every year to settle. Thi 
and a oe deal of the most valuable information in 
a 


the book, appears in the appendix, consisting of papers 
from the Colonial Office. presented to the House of 
ramons. 


Travelling up the Huron Lake, our author saw on 
its shores, for the first time, a tribe of wild and savage 
Indians, armed with rifles, tomahawks, bows, &c. 
They were Pou-tah-wah-tamies, who had been driven 
by the Americans from the Upper a and 
came to throw themselves on the protection of Britain. 
In honour of the meeting with the British party, these 
Indians exhibited a scene of a strange kind, and one 
rendered almost terrific by the effect of the paint— 
white, black, and red—which covered their half-naked 
bodies. ‘The scene was a mimic representation of one 
of their late contests with the Big Knives or Ameri- 
cans. At the commencement, “ drum to 


, | send forth its deep monotonous incentives to battle, 


and a very handsome middle-sized athletic young war- 
rior, with a fine intelligent countenance, and an eye 
like that of a hawk, started up, and shook the num- 
berless war-trappings that covered his painted body. 
He was followed by another and an older man, but, as 
we were told, one of the most subtle and able warriors 
of the tribe. I can liken this last exhibitor, with his 
long thin bony arms, his emaciated body, on which the 
lines of the protruding ribs were painted black and 
white to resemble a ske his wide and well-armed 
mouth, his scowling brow and piercing eye, combined 
with the lynx-like crouching attitude he assumed—to 
nothing else than those images of the arch-fiend which 
haunt our schoolboy imaginations. The young war- 
rior, displaying a rifle richly ornamented with porcu- 
pige’s quills and beads, sewn on a covering of scarlet 
cloth in which it was envelo set out with the 
stam trot at which an commences his 
war keeping a wide circle, and nelting the 
while a vehement ——e his follower, who kept 
close behind him, and w business it appeared to 
be to look well at every object So 
to give the young man timely 


~ 
= 

| e think our readers Will agree With us, ere 1 
4 are few instances on record of a courage and perseve- 

i simple narration acques 
Columbus of Mont-Blanc.] : 
4 | “THE CANADAS IN 1841.” 
q Tuts is the work of a military man, embodying a 
a In the course of his duties as colonel in the En- 
hg gineers, the author travelled, as the preface informs 
! 
{ * Where can I lie down and go to sleep!’ said he. 
{ * Pooh !’ said I, ‘you came here to accompany me to 
the summit of the mountain. The ~~ ible ; 
4 I have done it, and you shall do it too.’ mone 
him up, and got him upon his feet ; but he seemed 
quite stupid, and perfectly indifferent whether he 
went one way or the other. However, I pushed him 
: and dzagged him forward, till at last the exercise I 
| forced him to use restored a little circulation, and he 
blue of ti ’ yas so deep that we could distin- | 
= = my part, | had ceased to suffer ; the fatigue, 
the cold, all were forgotten. I was scarcely sensible 
beg de had in drawing my breath, which a 
little while re had nearly made me renounce my 
enterprise on the very eve of success. 
However, it was time to think of descending: I 
. waved my hat once more to my friends in the v " 
and taking Paccard under the arm, I put him in mo- 
tion. How I got him along, I scarcely know ; for he 
7 seemed to have lost all capability of exertion, and all 
Py of volun motion. I dragged and pushed 
ocak chen and carried him on my back 
in the bad ; whilst every two minutes he stopped, de- . 
elaring that no power on earth should make him go 
sion—he was deaf to every thing I could say—but by 
: force ; and at length, by eleven o’clock, we set our 
complete darkness. 
. * Now,’ said I to the doctor, ‘you may stop ; here 
: we will pass the night ;’ but when I came to wrap him 
in the blanket, 1 found he had lost the use of his 
; hands, a circumstance to which he was perfectly in- 
different : all he asked was to be allowed to go to 
- we but one hand fit for service between us. How- 
ever, by the aid of that one, I recovered the others, 
rubbing them vigorously with snow, till the circulation 
was restored. Then, after making auch a as | 
we could, we stretched ourselves to each other, 
7 and went to sleep. 
About six o’clock the next morning, the doctor woke 
me. ‘ Balmat,’ said he, ‘it’s very odd—I hear the 
| at eyes were as 
open as he could stare. 
However, I got him down the hill, and took him to 
his home ; and then, knowing what anxiety my wife 
Could only see in the twilight. tt was all no- 
thing—I had ascended Mont-Blanc! The poor doctor EE PT 
to the enpedition.” ‘The fellowing yous 
to repeat the ex pediti wing year 
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of the Big Knives ; for so they term the soldiers of the 
United States army. 

To prove to us they had been accustomed to 
carry on their wars on horseback, the young warrior 
placed his rifle, and his follower his spear, in the same 
position as a schoolboy does his hobby-horse, and both 
commenced trotting exactly as a child would on a 
stick. After they had thus ridden for some distance, 
the drum still beating, they both made a sudden halt, 
bent forward their heads, and seemed to perceive a 
trail or track in the grass. Their conversation before 
had been loud and vehement, it now became cautious, 
and was carried on only in audible whisperings, ac- 
companied by great gesticulation, and examination of 
the trail. Motions were now made to indicate that 
the horses were tied up, and the warriors rapidly ran 
forward, bending the body to the ground, examining 
every now and then their arms, and constantly peer- 
ing at the track. The follower now stopped, crept in 

vance of his leader, and motioned to him to enter 
acanoe. They then appeared to float silently for some 
time on the supposed river, the — merely steering, 
until all at once they both laid down their arms, and 
paddled might and main. . 

This lasted for some time, until the guide stopped, 
out out of the supposed canoe, made it fast, and 
both began to crawl like serpents on the grass. I 
had no conception that it was possible to make the 
flesh and sinews of the body move in the way it did 
on these singular creatures. It was positively unplea- 
sant to behold the vermicul tion of the sinews 
and flesh on the back and shoulders. Having crawled 
like snakes in the grass for some time, the gui inted 
with his spear, and both became perfectly still, their 
bright eyes alone, by their fearful glitterings, showing 
that they were animated beings. Slowly the warrior 
raised his head, and the guide again motioned forward 
with the ig: of his bright spear. The young war- 
rior’s flesh then fairly quivered in every limb, and 
cautiously ag Gee his rifle, he, still extended 
on the grass, took a deliberate aim, and with the 
quickness of thought, a ball sped into the lucid waters 
of Huron below us. The whole tribe then placed 
their hands on their mouths, and gave a most terrific 
war-whoop. The young warrior and his guide sprang 
to their feet, the rifle was reloaded with ball, and they 
ran to the ee spot on which their enemy had 
been slain. Here they again set up the war-whoop, 
and exhibited signs of demoniac joy, capering and 

ping about with the most extravagant gestures. 
young warrior and his attendant then held a long 

and anxious talk, and this was only interrupted by 
what I suppose was the appearance, to them, of some 
symptoms of life on the part of their foe, and of their 
station being an insecure one. The guide examined 
in ge direction, and the young warrior, drawing 
forth the tomahawk, turned the hammer end out- 
wards, and stooping down, struck three hard blows 
with it on the supposed victim’s head, and then sling- 
ing the weapon in his wampum belt, he unsheathed 
his scalping-knife, and completed his victory. The 
age now returned, and r communicating with 
is brother, they both gathered sticks, grass, and 
leaves, and went —— the representation of con- 
cealing or burying the slain, and hastening away again 
to the canoe. After this, the scene was ended, the 
tribe expressed the usual — assent, and the hero 
touched the flag-staff. is representation, the in- 
terpreter told us, was a faithful one, of the surprise 
of an American officer and his party by the savages.” 

It is lamentable to think, that, without modifying 
one whit the ferocity of their native character, the 
oo made by these Indians to British protection 

only the e too common in such cases, of en- 
grafting new vices on the old, and destroying all that 
was “noble, simple, and chaste,” in their natural 
bearing. “But a few short months afterwards, and 
I again saw my friends, the Pou-tah-wah-tamies, or, 
as they are bir tye Pottawatamis, on the green 
sward in front of the parliament buildings at ‘Toronto 
—haggard, clothed in rags and filthy blankets, bearing 
the evidence of starvation in their intelligent features. 
‘Want had driven them to do that which an Indian 
recoils from with Whieky, the friends who had 
protected . isky, the accursed ‘ fire-water, 
as their eloquent language styles it, had swept away 
reason from the wise men and stren; from the 
. Their stock of ornamental and re- 


sons 
has swept 
very name of its ancient 


of the soil, and thirst for 
from its surface almost the 


the 
great | to be the —— :—“ Straw 


a splendid prospect. The principal interest the place 
nr t has, is from the important public works 
euler cnheution by the government, and from its 
“ When the St Lawrence 
Canal is completed, Welland Canal 
the Falls of Niagara, in the communication with e 
Erie and the United States westward) completed, the 


-railroads finished to connect Huron, Ontario, and 


Erie, and the Rideau Canal (communicating with the 
River Ottowas, and thus avoiding the rapids of the St 
Lawrence between Kingston and Montreal) is in full 
operation, the new metropolis will no doubt become a 

t city, as the trade of all the surrounding countries, 
rom the Atlantic to Lake Superior, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the farthest southern oe | of the States, 
will centre in its ificent roadstead.” 

The British and French parties send their represen- 
tatives hither ; and such is the determination of the 
latter not to yield to the influence of the former, though 
they feel its predominance, and know that it must 
ultimately absorb them, that they will not make their 
speeches in English, though several of these gentle- 
men are masters of that ~ The honourable 
jnembers make their speeches in ch, are some 
by their own friends, and heard with courtesy by their 
opponents. But they make no impression on the Saxon 
majority, who will not, or cannot, undergo the labour 
of watching the reasonings of an English member of 
parliament in a foreign language. 

The author’s remarks on the public works of Ca- 
nada are valuable. In an account of an excursion, in 
which he accompanied Lord Aylmer, the late Gover- 
nor of Lower Canada, to the islands in the Gulf of 
St Laurence, and along the desolate coast of Labra- 
dor, for the purpose of examining several posts and 
settlements, much original information will be found. 
Speaking of the Falls of Niagara, the colonel says, that 
the passage to one of the most sublime views of this 
ever-thundering mountain of water, is —- a tap- 
room which a keen Scotchman and a Yankee have 
built over the staircase erected by government, and 
from which neither coaxing, nor threatening, nor law- 
suits, can eject them. 


SINGULAR EXPERIMENTS IN VEGETABLE 
GROWTH. 


Tue late investigations of Professor Liebig have gone 
far to overturn former notions as to the phenomena 
of vegetable growth, showing considerable grounds for 
concluding that the soil is only a medium through 
which the substance of plants is formed, and not the 
source of that substance—in short, that all vegetable 
matter comes out of the atmosphere and the vapours 
suspended in it. This theory derives further confir- 
mation from the result of some experiments of a sin- 
gularly bold kind, lately made by two gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Brest. It is from a communi- 
cation made by them on the subject to La Phalange, a 
Parisian publication, that we obtain the following par- 
ticulars 


In a field usually considered too poor for wheat, a 
plot of twelve square yards, untilled and unmanured, 
was strewn over with that grain, and afterwards a 
layer of wheaten straw, about one inch in thickness, 
was laid over it. The same thing was done with a 
similar plot in a neglected garden, which was pre- 
viously trodden with the feet. A pane of glass was 
also laid down in the same place, with twenty grains 
of wheat scattered over it, and a layer of straw above. 
The winter was rigorous, and the spring dry, so that 
vegetation in general suffered considerably in that 
district ; nevertheless, a strong crop rose through the 


ment is sug- 
two gentlemen (Paillard and 
i ing a bad conductor 
of heat, and a conductor of electricity, maintains 
the root of the plant in a medium temperature, and 
from being deprived entirely of 
. The moisture of the earth, or the substra- 
tum, being continual, facilitates the gradual and con- 


s to the four phases of 
the saccharine to the 
‘ and the putrid states, analogous to 


If there be no fallacy in the experiment, and no 
mistatement in the report—if, moreover, the expense 
for straw be not too great—we may expect hereafter 
to see grain growing without tillage or manure, and 
with equal luxuriance on all kinds of soil. 

Some experiments, at present in the course of vane | 
made at the en of the Caledonian Horticult 
Society in Edinburgh, tend to confirm the possibility 
of rearing wheat by these means. Three specimens 
of the ficus elastica have been suspended by Mr J. Mac- 
nab, junior, in a hot-house, with a supply of water for 
the root b of = 
an inve ll-glass above. plant hangs by a 
wire, with its roots exposed to the air; the worsted 
connects it with the water in the bell-glass ; but it 
has no connexion with any thing else. Yet these 
three plants grow extremely well, and perform all 
their natural functions in the most healthy manner— 
the only point in which they differ from plants of 
their own kind in ordinary circumstances being, that 
the spongioles of the roots have decayed, and new ones 
have come out, of a kind resembling those which na- 
turally belong to plants designed to have their roots 
exposed—a fact which shows, in a lively manner, the 
power of nature to adapt herself to circumstances. 


MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD TRUNK. 
THE other evening I was sitting, in a musing mood, in 
my arm-chair after dinner, sipping at something, and 
humming a military tune, when my eyes accident- 
ally fell on my old trunk, which stood in a corner of 
the room. The transition from joy to sorrow is soon 
made. The trunk had touched a chord of memory, 
and in a moment I was wafted away on the wings of 
recollection, and was gazing on long past scenes, and 
talking to men who had long since been “ gathered to 
their fathers.” We love and form attachments to 
inanimate objects which are often in our sight, and 
this we especially do if they in any way minister to 
our comforts. An old watch, or an old snuff-box, or 
an old staff, we would not part with on any account. 
They are frequently the only tangible objects to which 
our most pleasing associations can cling ; and though 
such attachments have not the intensity of those 
which subsist between lovers and friends, they are in 
general much more placid and permanent. Those 
who have been evil entreated of the world, and have 
few or no friends, cherish such attachments the longest, 
and feel them the deepest. Human feelings and affee- 
tions must find a resting-place somewhere. If they 
do not find repose-on some kindred bosom, they will 
rest on some pet animal, a dog’or a hare—or, in 
the absence of such objects, cling to an old trunk. 
This was the case with myself. I was not born 
under a smiling star. I began life with few friends ; 
time and change diminished their number. Some 
turned cold and careless, and some lifted up their 
heels against me. These things soured an already | 
irritable temper. Like many young pilgrims of life, 
from the unkindness and cruelty of a few, I judged 
harshly and uncharitably of the many. But expe- 
rience has taught me wisdom. There is much kind- 
ness, and compassion, and mercy among men. Many 
generous and disinterested acts of kindness have I ex- 
perienced, and many firm friendships have I formed, 
but still I look upon my trunk as in reality my oldest 
friend. It has been my table, my chair, my pillow, and 
my altar. It has been moistened by my tears ; it has 
heard my sighs; it has heard my prayers; it has 
accompanied me in all my wanderings over the earth, 
and there it stands at last, tattered and torn, speaking 
to me in silent language of the scenes and services of 
other days. 

I recollect, as distinctly as if it were but yesterday, 
the feelings of joy and pride with which I first gazed 
upon my trunk. It was then new, its hair smooth 
and glossy, and the rows of brass nails, and the plate 
on which my name was engraved, bright and shining. 
I was then in the unclouded morning of existence, 
full of ardour and expectation, determined to push 
my way to fame and fortune, and make a noise in the 
world. But thirty years have passed over the trunk 
and its master, and we are both The trunk 
was the first thing of any value which I possessed. 
It was not a present—it was not borrowed—it was 
purchased and paid for, and was morally and legally 
my own trunk. When I looked upon it, I felt that 

ing sensation of joy and pride which the convic- 


383 
| 
q 
| 
straw in all these three situations, the stalks being 
above six feet high, and the ears containing from fifty : 
to eighty healthy grains. That growing upon the 
glass, though not a teas near it, was as 
strong and abundant as rest. There were no 
weeds, the straw having choked all plants but those of : 
its own kind. It is to be remarked, that the roots 
were few in number, and short and hard like the 
claws of birds. 
quisite personal appendages had been bartered 
and the very provisions and blankets which their 
Father had so liberally bestowed for the suppo 
comfort of his wandering red children, hed toon con- 
; verted by it to profit a lawless and vile race of traders, 
re stant absorption of carbonic acid gas from the sur- 
° 5 rounding atmosphere, and hydrogen and carbon, the 
We have from Sir Richard an eeuiaen conan chief elements of nourishment to vegetables, are thus 
of Kingston, the a capital of united | economised in regular supplies where they are con- 
Canadas. It is situated on the north-eastern extre- | stantly required, and pass in combination with oxygen 
mity of that great inland sea, Lake Huron, and the | from the roots up to the stems and branches of the 
view from the new fortress, the citadel of King- | plants, in which they are assimilated, and the oxygen 
a commencemen: - it slowly, and thus su ce thful mind. feeling personal importance 
Cataraqui, as the Indians call the St Lawrence, the proportion (such as the silicious ingredients, for in- “ ® to look 
neat and well-arranged town, the long and noes stance, of the r capsule), 20 that the decomposi- | *ciety—something to care for—something 
bridge, the solemn of the entrance of the | tion of the st after—something to lose. I now began to see how 
Rideat Canal, the huge hulke rotting in the dock-yard, fermentation i natural it was for people of property to be afraid of 
and the constant passage of first-rate steam-ships, form | alcoholic, the change, and reform, and revolution. I felt that if the 
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days I had the supreme satisfaction to see it fastened 
ersltstion then muy wile ite 
exultation di m with its 
constantly meditating in my mind and arrangin 
Heed ee 3 in which my “ goods and chattels” should 
deposited in my trunk.  “ Little things are great 
before; and I regarded it as a matter of vast im- 
portance. At that period there was a comet which 
excited a ,veat deal of attention, and the 
folk of our village for weeks scarcely talked about 
any thing else. At any other time, I would of course 
have been carried with the stream, and, like my neigh- 
bours, the “ illustrious 
stranger.” t weightier things to think 
about. I had a soul above comets. The packing of 
my trunk threw the comet altogether into the shade. 


very well, thought I, for a pack of idle people, 
ing else to occupy them, to turn star- 


little time to gaze at comets. The 
no trunks to pack, otherwise the comet woul 
much of their attention. The morni 
1 was to set out, I rose early, in order that 
ve time uninterruptedly to pack my trunk. 
weeks before finally set 


in my mind the 
h my mg were to be deposited within 
to do but to carry my arrange- 
effect. In my speculation on trunk-pack- 
laid it down as a fundamental measure 
uable things should be placed at the bot- 
accordance with this principle, I put all m: 
things in first. “My valuable things !” 
my traces these words. On the mo 
m 


y trunk, I had little, indeed, that, in 
common acceptation of the expression, could be 
termed valuable. No. stores of precious stones did I 
possess, and my stock of the “circulating medium” 
was not very great. Yet I did possess some things 
ich, in my estimation, were valuable, and which I 
would not have exchanged for much fine gold. The 
merchants and money-changers of the world would 
have ered them with a cold and contemptuous 
robably would have laughed to scorn the 
r idle dreamer, who could deem such vanities more 
valuable than gold. But so it was. Human feelings, 
and human tions, and early associations, ren 
sacred and sanctify the objects which are connected 
with them. ‘There was a small blue paper packet, 
carefully tied with a piece of red tape ; this was in 
the most valuable of my possessions. 
a robber broken into my trunk, he would doubt- 
less, judging from the external appearance and careful 
of the packet, have ly seized on it, as con- 
some valuable article. It only contained a 
lock of fair silken hair, a ing love-token from a 
= blue-eyed maiden. m there was a small 
lle of papers, containing sundry songs and sonnets, 
and two notes which I had received from my “loved 
and chosen.” Lastly,there was my commission, with its 
array of blue por and red appointing “ Wil- 
liam Wastle, gent , to be ensign in his majesty’s 
— ment of foot.” I remember, after I receiv 
it, that I carried it constantly about in 8 cg on for 
two or three weeks, showing it to all my ds and 
acquaintances. None of them had ever seen a com- 
mission before, and they read it with t delight, 
ex coong am admiration at my ur and pa- 
triotism thus voluntarily going forth to battle 
against the enemies of my country, and that I would 
But the bellman, with 
whom I was an especial favourite, prophesied greater 
things concerning me. ‘That worthy dignitary, while 
sitting one evening in the inn kitchen quietly quaffing 
a pot of ale, maintained, and offered to bet any one 
a gallon of his favourite beverage, that, before the 
expiration of five y I would be a colonel, and 
make as much noise in the world as himself ! 

How distinctly do I remember that quiet beautiful 
summer morning on which I set out to join my regi- 
ment. What a tumultuous throng of strange and 
contradictory emotions crowded and agitated my heart, 


FE 
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which the coach was to start that was to carry me 
and my trunk far away from the scenes of my early 
days! A strange and undefined feeling of some dis- 
tant calamity, and of never again seeing my native 
place, crept over and overpowered me with unutter- 
able sadness. But this feeling gradually gave way to 
joyful anticipations. 1 looked to the top of the coach, 
and saw my trunk ; the rows of brass nails glittered 
vista uture gain and glory opened up before 
me. Hope irradiated the future with her bright and 
beauteous colourings; and my spirit grew strong 
within me as I contemplated in imagination the 4 
of Goring that I achieve, and gazed upon the 
badges of honour which I would win. Yet ever and 


on the top of the coach that morning ; 
how, amidst the warm sunshine, I felt my heart grow 
chill, and almost faint within-me, at the prospect of 


care for me. I felt myself for the nr 


had been the sunshine of my heart, 
whose low flute-like voice had so oft fallen on my ear 


like moonlight music in my dreams, had away 
from the green earth. I entered into ilitary 
profession not so much to obtain glory as gain. As 


with many other young men, love was the motive that 
prompted me to exertion. It was the ardent desire 
to obtain a moderate competence, in order to enable 
me to unite my destiny with the object of my fondest 
affections, which first induced me to embrace the pro- 
fession of arms. I succeeded d my most sanguine 
expectations. I came home, having a ob- 
tained somewhat both of gold and glory. But what 
did it avail me! She who would 0 ee 
suceess—who would have gladdened my heart, 
adorned my home—who would have gazed with fond- 
ness and pride on the badges of distinction which I 
had won—was lying in the quiet churchyard, where 
e low m grav therin e bright yellow 
ife. Thus does time 


rning | and d pull down the idols which we so 


fondly 

worshipped. We rise up early, and sit up late, and 
plan, and speculate, and struggle for place and prefer- 
ment, to o those riches which the wise man has 
said are “ profitable for all things,’ and with which 
intend to realise our beauteous 
reams—to create some earthly 

“ happy valley,” where, with a few chosen and che- 
rished friends, we intend to pass our days in pleasant- 


fled away to the spirit’s land for ever. 


~ THE LIFE AND POETRY OF OVID 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the former paper, we presented several specimens 
from the Fasti of Ovid. We now pass to another of 
his productions, less learned and less elaborate, but 
better known and more characteristic. The Art of 
Love was composed when its author had nearly reached 
the mature age of forty. Connecting the title with 
the profligate manners of the period, there can be no 
difficulty in reaching a conception of the scope and 
design of this poem. Its precepts are illustrated and 


ed | enlivened by the introduction of those mythological 


and traditionary love-tales with which no other an- 
cient poet seems to have been equally familiar. In 
some of the episodes the poet displays considerable ten- 
derness and tragic power. We may name, as examples, 
the story of Daedalus and Icarus in the second, and 
that of Cephalus and Procris in the third book. 
Amidst the great mass of objectionable matter, the 
poet shows his ability to tender some sensible advice. 
We here use Mr Congreve’s translation :— 
Let no rude passions in your looks find place, 
For fury will deform the finest face : 
It swells the lips, and blackens all the 
While in the eye a Gorgon horror reigns. , 
‘When on her flute divine Minerva play’4, 
And in a fountain saw the change it made, 
Swelling her cheek ; she flung it quick aside, 
** Nor is thy music worth so much,” she cried.* 
Look in your glass when you with anger glow, 
And you'll confess you scarce-yourselves can know. 
Nor with excessive pride insult the sight, ‘ 
For gentle looks alone to love invite : 
Believe it as a truth that’s daily tried, 
There's nothing more detestable than pride. 
The Cure of Love was ey ee a or two after 
the former poem, to which it may be regarded as a 
supplement, or rather as a companion. In this 
<i Ovid assumes the failure of every scheme for 
gaining the regard of the fair, and proceeds to pre- 
seribe for the extirpation of that passion, the reci- 
procation of which is now despaired of. The poem 
opens with an expression of Cupid’s fear lest the author 
is about to turn traitor, which insinuation is sportively 


* This story is slightly varied by others. 


have been the instrument of inflicting. Our physician 


ost of 
ry. He 
pointed suitor from brooding over 
a ho passion ; exhorts him to plunge for relief 
from his despondency into the active em ts of 


life, or the gay pursuit of amusement ; i hin study 


forensic become a soldier, or a: 
to agriculture. We have endeavoured to 
delightful pi of 


THE PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 


ting 
Shall clothe thy acres with the nodding grain; 


List thou the lowings in the distant glade, 

Some mother’s signal that her calf hath stray’d ; 
And see, when smoke the buzzing swarm expels, 
The honey dripping from the rifled cells. 

The year hath changes: each enjoyment 
Autumn hath fruits, and summer yellow fields ; 
spreads her“flow’rets; winter's 

ear the more the bright domestic b! 
In season meet the rustic strips the vine, 
And ‘neath his feet flows forth the ruddy wine ; 
Again the grass he mows, and binds in heaps, 
Then with the rake the shaven sod he sweeps. 

Plant in thy garden herb, or bush, or flower, 
And bathe the nursling with the gentle shower : : 
‘When comes the time, engraft with cunning hand, 
The tree bedeck’d with foreign foliage stand ! 

And, when such tastes thy spirit soothe and sway, 
On feeble pinions love shall fly away. 


The poet next recommends hunting to the re 


ngst | wooer, observing antl th quisks i 


Dian. ‘Thence he pases to the praise of angling ; bet 
nce he passes to praise of angling ; but 
insists still more stro: on the 
ling. He proposes to the lover the example of the 
P. who fought and conquered his enemy by 
flight. But the d specific on which he most relies 
is the depreciation of the — of attachment ; the 
cavilling at every grace, the ‘fastening on ev 
blemish in form or feature of the unrelenting 

In delivering this advice, he manifests no mean com- 
mand of caustic satire. 


If walking, then in malice make her walk. 
Commend her skill when on the lute she plays, 
Till vanity her want of skill betrays. 


Other of this less witty and less 
near performance are less witty 


Amores consist of forty-nine poems, distributed 
into three books, and chiefly of an amatory cast, as 
the ion i One of the most 
admired of these is that occasioned by 


THE DEATH OF TIBULLUS. 
If Memnon's mother and Pelides’ shed 
“Hot tears and copious o’er the heroes dead ; 
Nor e’en the immortal goddesses are free 
From mortal sorrows born of Fate’s decree ; 
Now, tearful Elegy, thy locks unbind, 
And mourn the quenching of thy master mind ! 
No more Tibullus’ numbers swell thy fame ; 
An empty corpse, he feeds the runeral flame. 

Lo! Cupid bears his torch, but lightless now, 
His shaftless quiver, and his broken bow: 

He goes with drooping plumes and head depress’d, 
And wildly beats the while his naked breast ; 
Tear-steep'd, his tresses o’er his shoulders steal, 
And deep-drawn sobs the bursting heart reveal : 
80, when the Trojan warrior fill’d the tomb, 

A mourner left he fair Ascanius’dome! 

Nor less the mother mourneth than the son, 
The grief of both, as their bereavement, one : 
Her "s death revives the goddess’ pain, 

As if a new Adonis had been slain. | 4 


Cupid and Aineas, who had certainly little family 
eg were both sons of Venus. The former, there- 
fore, as a near relative, is represented as taking part 
in the Trojan’s obsequies. The story of Adonis is well 
known. ‘Venus, being enamoured of the youth, often 
tried to dissuade him from the dangerous amusement 
of hunting. Slighting her caution, he was slain by a 
wild-boar which he had attacked and wounded. 


4 | The tiny alarmist is convinced that his fears 
{ sufferer. If there was any commotion, my trunk | surface, and banish for a season these glowing day- | are groundless, and bids the poet speed in his efforts 
at would be in danger as well as other things. drentea, and would almoss wish $0 faunge. the vesll- to cure the wounds which his amatory verses mi 
; men of the place who had brass plates on their doors, | than leave the shining waters and green trees of my 
} whereon their names were inscribed. This had in- | native village. I remember well how cold and com- 
i spired me with a secret ambition to have a brass plate 
Lmow determined thet since 1 could nes have 
! one upon a door, in as far as I had no door to put it 
. upon, I should have one upon my trunk. Accordingly, leaving home and mingling amidst the rugg r 
I ordered a name-plate to be prepared, and in a few | of life. The faces of my fellow-passengers seemed to 
| look unkindly 1 me—their voices grated harsh on t 
i my ear—their laughter sickened my heart. There 
| was not a single human being there who seemed to ———————— 
| 
ie bent over my trunk and wept. These were the first Bid wonted t 
im ty tears that 1 ever shed, but they were not the last— The crooked ploughshare wound the stubborn soil ; ( 
| 
years away, an again in the same 
room where I had, long years before, packed may trunk, | While sustains its load the parent tre 
and, with high hopes of future prosperity, set out With pleasant murmur mark the streamlet glide, c 
| friendless and alone to my in the world. While 
| But long, long before, that beautiful blue-eyed gir 
t The shepherd’s pipe breathe forth melodious sound— 
4 His faithful dogs lie stretch'd their master round : 
; to do as I have, they | 
jected 
| ghts 
| 
‘ | ness and peace. But, alas! long before we cide, andl ped hor sill 
| prepared our little Goshen for their reception, ver , 
| “countenances have been changed,” onl they have te ting car; 
| a To dance, if she have neither shape nor air: 
} | If talking misbecomes her, make her talk ; : 
To keep her laughing, if her teeth are ill. 
- Or if blear-eyed, some tragic story find, 
In all that specious figure which you see, 
The least, least part of her own self is she : 
In vain for her you love, amidst such cost, 
You search ; the mistress in the dress is lost. 
Tate's Version. 
| 
} 
| as 1 walked solitarily along towards the inn from } 
| goddess was inconsolable for the loss of her favourite, 
whom she changed into the flower anemone. He was 
é revived by Proserpine, on condition that he should : 
spend irith her six months of the year. 
Ovid proceeds to complain of the indiscriminating 
Death, who had not even spared the father 
poetry. 
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Homer is dead, perennial source of song ! 
Castalian fount ! whence welleth, pure and strofg, 
The tide that laves the lips of the poetic throng : 


Yer wives tue !—lives the epic lay 

with Pelides’ wrath, and lives for aye; 
Still lives the web the wish’d delay that won, 
Kind night unravelling what the day had done : * 
So shall Tibullus’ verse his loves prolong, 
And Delia, Nemesia, aye in song 

When fall the good—oh, be the word forgiven !—. 

Too early fall—half fails my faith in Heaven. 
Are ye devout ?—no prayers from death may save ; 
He'll drag you from the altar to the grave! 
Trust ye in genius ?—lo! Tibullus leaves 
The few poor ashes that an urn receives ! 

The candid estimate of his li compeers is one 
of the most amiable features in Oude character. Al- 
though his conception of his own productions does not 
certainly fall beneath their intrinsic merits, he is free 
from that mean omespe of others which is the too 
frequent concomitant of such an impression ; and he 
Sys their full meed of praise to the 
efforts of contemporary genius. 

The Epistles from Pontus and the Tristia were written 
in exile. Both these works bear the impress of a weak 
and volatile mind, having no resources within itself, 
and solely at the mercy of external circumstances. 

are filled with unmanly regrets on account of 
ject supplications to be 
The latter is the most di i 
feature of these ‘ormances. It is a base cur that 
licks the foot of the churl who has spurned him away. 
And yet there are redeeming traits. His descriptions 
of the region of his banishment are lively and graphic, 
and his allusions to his domestic circumstances are 


present privations, and with 
restored to favour. 


often couched in the lan of genuine tenderness. 
From the forty-six epistles, we select a portion of one 
occurring fourth in the first book, which exhibits our 


author in a light equally pleasing as a and as a 
husband. 


TO HIS WIFE. 
Now hoary hairs my brow invade apace, 
And grief hath furrow’d wrinkles on my face ; 
Its manly vigour from my frame hath fled, 
And each delight that charm’d my youth is dead : 
If I my spouse this living wreck could show, 


Dried up at last, but stunted crops supplies ; 
Too keenly urged, the generous courser tires, 
Down in the circus drops, and then expires ; 
The bark that’s doom’d for aye the deep to brave, 
will her timbers, and admit the wave: 
So hath misfortune nipp’d my virile prime, 

And grief hath made me grey before my time. 


And t kisses on thy faded cheek ! 
To this fond bosom fold thy fragile 
Glad on affliction’s storm ! 


From the Tristia, a title which might be translated 
as The Complaint, we next take part of a description 
of a Scythian winter. Between the ic, as the 
ayes ime, and the ridiculous, there is but a step. 

succeeding detail of the horrors of the clime and 
the season is certainly not a little mirth-moving. The 
natives, however, who treated the exile with the 
aye kindness, were rather offended than amused 

80 a a picture of themselves and 
their country. 


The Heroides is a collection of amatory epistles, 
supposed to have been addressed by celebrated dames 
of the heroic age to their husbands or favourites. In 
a few instances, both parties engage in the imaginary 
correspondence. From this poem we need not make 
extracts. Although the style is perhaps more finished 
than that of some other productions of the author 
this excellence but ill compensates for prolixity and 
mawkish sentimentalism. We may dismiss, with a 
notice ey pay a few minor pieces, one or 
two of which are of doubtful authenticity, most of 
them mere fragments, and all of little merit. The 
Meta according to his own anticipation, is 
the work on which rests, by eminence, the fame of 
Ovid. As if to indicate the writer’s wish that this 
poems, he employed in its composition a measure 
more ified and sonorous than that he has else- 


* From the famous story of ‘s he thus 


where almost uniformly chosen. “ It is,” accordi 
to an erudite and accomplished critic, “as a writer 


hexameter that Ovid has the 
on our admiration. His M. She 
epi ic spirit is too inent in them a 


without question, be es- 

teemed a production of great art, wit, and splen-" 
dour.”* It is, however, a work of its own class, or 
rather constituting it. Perhaps we might venture 
the statement, that it occupies in ancient literature 
the same debateable ground which, in modern, is held 
by the Fary Queen. Shifting, as in a magic lantern, 
we see passing, in procession, the ic, the 
awful, and the beautiful shades of old mythology and 
romance, assuming, as they vanish, the strange or 
graceful shapes for which their crimes, their virtues, 
or their misfortunes, had fitted them. The Meta- 
morphoses is not an epic, but it is a vast collection of 
miniature epics ; retaining, however, by the dexte- 

e! tisa of paintings, wn by a 
master, nad exhibiting a mutual resemblance 

in subject and execution ; the abstraction of an 

one of which would be felt as an injury to the w 
Ww incon us illustration, poem is a 
of ale, in the 
circumference of which, there has been inserted, 
the curious art of the jeweller, a contrivance by whi 
each is fitted to the other ; so that the means of com- 
bination are also an independent ornament. 

To analyse this work, would be to deliver a system 
of ancient fable, as well as to detail no inconsiderable 

rtion of ancient history. We only propose, in the 
imited space that remains, to offer two or three pas- 
sages that seem most capable of being detached from 
their context. The description which forms the ex- 
ordium, though derived one from his Greek and 
Roman predecessors, is plainly traceable, ultimately, 
to the Mosaic narrative. It is written in wad pool 
loftiest style. 


CHAOS AND CREATION, 


Ere sea and land, the vaulted sky before, 
The face of things a common aspect wore : 
Chaos its name—a 
Inert, incongruous, unform'd, and crude ; 
A lump where lay, in wild disorder blent, 
Each undistinguishable element. 


Self-poised, was floating in the ambient air ; 

Nor Amphitritet had spread her arms, and press’d 

The lands, far-stretching, to her watery breast. 

Ali things were jumbled—sea and soil were mix'd ; 

That was unyielding, this nor firm nor fix’d: 

Confusion reign’d ; the air, uncharged with light, 

Left all things warring in unbroken night : 

Cold, hot, rare, their various powers would prove, 

And hard with soft, and dry with humid, strove.” 
But God and nature bade them cease to jar, 

And lull’d to peace the elemental war : 

O’er the terrene the arched heaven he spread, 


From forth the thick and loaded atmosphere ; 

And, while he bade the asunder roll, 

In solid concord bound 
Fleetest and first, upsprang through empty space 

The fiery power, and claim'd the loftiest place ; 

The air succeeding, fill’d its region new ; 

But sluggish earth the denser matter drew : 

By its own weight compact the world then stood, 

While round its confines roll’d the ocean flood. 


In the first line of the last couplet there is certainly 
an accurate though unwitting enunciation of the law 
of gravity. The reader will observe that a theory of 
cosmogony, or a description of the grand primitive 
t ormation, not only falls naturally within the 
Sam design, but forms a most appropriate introduc- 

ion to the minor metamorphoses 4 means to narrate. 


The concluding lines of our next specimen have 
been often Any and justly praised. e fear that 
we have o ially succeeded in our attempt to 
preserve their lofty simpligity. 


THE CREATION OF MAN, 


Now burst the stars, and bristle o’er the sky ; 
The world now teems with various tenantry : 
The fishes frisk throughout their ocean home, 
begin to roam ; 
While new-fledged birds to lighter realms repair, 
And try their pinions on the liquid air. 
A nobler creature, of capacious breast, 
As yet was wanting to control the rest : 
See him at last the infant earth adorn, 
Man, heaven-allied, creation’s lord, is born ! 
While brutes are fashion’d prone, with drooping head, 
And forced to gaze upon the earth they tread, 
Him gives his Maker port and brow sublime, 
Him bids look upward on his native clime ; 
And lift, while nought the ennobling prospect mars, 
Aloft his visage to the sparkling stars! 


We must now take a long stride from the first to 
the fifteenth book. In anticipating immortal renown 
from his poetry, Ovid had been preceded by Pindar 
among the Greeks, and by Horace among his own 
countrymen. 

PERORATION. 
My task is done: I dare to work it harm 
Fire, steel, dev time, the Thunderer’s arm! 
Come when he will, I now may yield my breath, 
My body only is the prey of death : 


* Sir D. K. Sandford’s Dissertation on the Rise and Progress of 
t A sen-goddess, wife of Neptune ; hence taken for the sea itself, 


» My fame’s immortal, and in that I'll rise, 
‘er im: Rome hath spread, 
And if a poet's fond presage be true, 
Undying glory shall be deem'd my due. 

The poet’s prediction may be considered as verified, 
notwithstanding his own efforts to defeat its accom- 
plishment. Virgil ordered the d’neid to be burned 
for the of his exile, committed, with his own 
hands, the M to the flames. Copies had 
previously been in circulation among his friends, and 
to these we owe the preservation of the work. 

If we were asked to characterise this writer by a 
sin say he was the most French 
of man poets. He has all the versatility, all the 
rattling gaicty, all the put-on pathos, and all the pas- 


sion for false ornament, that distinguish that from our 
manlier English literature. “ His descriptions rurrinto 
florid amplification ; he is fond of far-fetched though 


puerile conceits, and has often an artificial and aieoted 
air, when he intends to be pathetic.”* “Varying the 
same sense an hundred ways, and taking up in another 
what he had more than enough inculcated before, 
e sometimes ¢ his readers instead of satisfying 
them, and gives occasion to his translators, who 
not cover him, to blush at the nakedness of their 
father.”+ His works well illustrate the German dis- 
tinction between imagination and fancy. Of the loftier 
faculty he had little ; of the latter toomuch. Of that 
fortitude under lesser evils which is usually the conco- 
mitant of exalted intellect, he seems to have been 
wholly destitute. Yet, with all the affectation under 
which it is nearly smothered, there are roped wn | 
frequent gleams of genuine tenderness—* es of 
nature,” that we feel to be no counterfeits. Ovid 
is at least the prince of story-tellers. His memory 
was a Pantheon ; and his fancy was ever able to re- 
model and embellish the fictions that were so familiar 
to him. Those mental attributes which -were fatal 
to his more ambitious efforts, ensured success in this 
humbler field. If he has no power to exercise the 
understanding by the profound discussions of philoso- 
phical poetry—if he cannot “ build the lofty rhyme” 
of the proper-epic, nor always wake even the softer 
sensibilities by the plaintiveness of elegiac song—he 
can fix the interest, and carry captive the en by 
his lively and baie were narrations of the but 
graceful legends of primeval romance. 


NEED FOR PURE AIR. 


[The following hs are from the tenth edition of Dr 
Andrew Combe’s “‘ Principles of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
servation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and 


at once tells us that the author is rewarded, and the public bene- 
fited. Unquestionably, a copy of Dr Combe’s Physiology, and 
also of his Dietetics, should be in every house in the empire, 
while a third volume, ‘‘ On the Management of Infancy,” would 


be well bestowed in each domicile which has been blessed with 
children.] 

KEEPING in mind that pair of | consumes 
on an average about two a half of air 


a hour, in the oxygenation of rather more than one- 
ogshead of blood, and also the numerous other sources 
of impurity of air, such as fires, lights, and the cuta- 
neous and pulmonary exhalations, there can be no 
difficulty in understanding how indis ble a regu- 
lar supply of pure air must be to the th and com- 
fort of every one who remains even for an hour within 


that a 
that a thousand persons remain 
vision be made 
ousand pairs of lungs will, in that space of time, 
require for healthy respiration little short of four thou- 
hundred hogsheads of venous b But if no provi- 
sion be made for the supply and equal diffusion of 
pure air, and for withdrawing that which has been 
vitiated, healthy respiration will become eg | 
impossible. The vitiated air does not contain, 
mcgaeie cannot afford, the 21 per cent. of oxygen 
which the blood demands, and which pure air alwa 
contains. But in place of the deficient oxygen, 
corrupted air contains a superabundance of carbonic 
acid, thereby directly adding to its deleterious effects. 
So wholly, however, have considerations of this de- 
scription been without influencs on the public mind, 


and so com and all-pervading has been the igno- 
rance of p ysiology even among the best-educated 
classes, that. in 


ee and almost every great 
town, we have instances of large public rooms, capable 
of holding from 800 to 1000 persons, built within these 
few years, without any means of adequate ventilation 
being provided, and apparently without the ng 
having ever cost the architect a thought! 
these rooms are crowded, and the meeting lasts for 
some hours, jally if it be in winter, the conse- 
uences are iently marked. Either such a mul- 
itude must be subjected to ali the evils of a contami- 
nated and unwholesome oy ge or they must be 
age relieved by opening windows, and allow- 
a continued stream of cold air to pour down upon 


* Elton’s Specimens of the Classic Poets. 


4 Dryden's Preface to his version of the Heroides. - 


‘ot 
0 
One fatal day beheld the bard expire, 
His strains alone survive the funeral pyre: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E’en love's keen eye would scarce the loved one know. po 
Than steers what sturdier ?—-yet, if aye afield, — 
: Vanquish’d by toil, their brawny muscles yield ; No sun as yet his fiery beams had flung, 
The soil, though rich, that never fallow lies, No horned moon had in the heaven been hung : 
No orbed world, to need the glorious pair, 
how, too, perchance, whom young I left and fair, Mental Education.” Weare gratified in the highest measure to 
Hast felt the withering touch of ruthless care. find that sound philosophy and the perfection of good practical 
Oh ! but to see thee, pale’s thou art and weak, sense have obtained for this work the extensive circulation which : 
_. as _ art, . _ _ _ . And forced the waters to their ample bed ; - 
And whisper, love of me hath done it all! ‘ Educed the firmament, serene and clear, : 
Mingling our tears, to tell our trials o’er, 
All hope long gone of ever meeting more ! 1 
the four walls of a room, and especially of one crowded 
A SCYTHIAN WINTER. 
When surly Winter shows his visage hoar, 
And earth is crusted with its marble floor, : 
The ice to harden blustering Boreas hies, 
And sun and shower to melt the mass defies. 
; In hides the natives then their limbs encase ; 
Of all the man you only see the face : 
Rattle the stiffen’d —_ adown the neck, 
And glistening icicles he beard bedeck : 
Liquors released the vessel's mould retain ; ; 
You strive to quaff the frozen stuff in vain. ; 
: Why tell of rivers with an icy cake, 
Or brittle water Guarried from the lake ? 
I've trod the Danube—cow’d the current lay ; 
Safe o'er the flood I coursed my slippery way : 
Seen in the frozen mass the fishes pent, 
Live captives in their native element ! : 
~s 
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of 
ueed ; and unfortunately, even at such a price, the 
i partial ; for the windows being all on one 
of the room, and not extending much above half 
cable. This neg t is glaringly the result of igno- 
never have happened had either the 

architects or their employers known the laws o. the 
human constitution ; and yet it is still doubted whe- 
ther it be prudent or right to teach the intelligent 
pen of the community any knowledge of the struc- 


rganisation. 
Striking, indeed, as these and innumerable other 
facts of a similar nature are, we still remain so blind 
to the instructions of experience, until we acquire a 
knowledge of the solncighee which give it —" that 
we go on, especially in towns, constructing our houses 
in utter defiance of scientific rules. The public rooms 
which can be easily ventilated at any time, which are 
in fact ventilated by the constant opening and shut- 
ting of the door, and by the ht of the chimney 
—and in which, therefore, large dimensions are less 
necessary for salubrity—are always the most spacious 
and airy. The bed-rooms, on the other hand—in 
which, from the doors being shut, and from there being 
no current of air in the whole seven or eight hours 
during which they are occupied, the vitiation of the 
air is the and in which, co uently, size is 
most required—are uniformly the and most 
confined ; and, as if this souree of impurity were not 
sufficient, we still farther reduce the already too li- 
mited space, by surrounding the bed closely with cur- 
tains, for the express purpose of preventing ventila- 
tion, keeping us in the 
atmosphere. any thi imagined more direct] 
at variance than this with the fundamental Some of 
respiration! Or could such practices ever have been 
resorted to, had tle nature of the human constitution 
been regarded before they were adopted? In this re- 
t we are more humane towards the lower animals 
towards our own species ; for, notwithstanding 
vilisation, 


In dwelling-houses lighted b the frequent re- 
of the ols importance. A 


of a room, than six or eight candles, If, therefore, 
where several burners are used, no provision be made 
for the escape of the corrupted air, and for the intro- 
duction of pure air from without, the health will ne- 
cessarily suffer. A ventilator placed over the burners 
like an inverted funnel, and opening into the chimney, 
is an efficient and easy remedy for the former evil ; 
and a small tube forming a communication between 
the external air be fresh air 
where necessary tube might to pass, 
like a distiller’s worm, a vessel containing hot 
water, by which means the air might be heated in 
us danger arising from draughts 
i rature be avoided. 
any of our churches and schools are extremely ill 
ventilated ; and accordingly it is observed, that faint- 
ing and h ies occur in churches much more fre- 
yap of in the afternoon than in the forenoon, because 
air is then at its maximum of vitiation. Indeed, 
it is impossible to look around us in a crowded church, 
towards the close of the service, without perceiving 
the effects of deficient air in the expression of the 
features of every one present. Either 4 relaxed sallow 
of the surface, or the hectic isush of fever, is 
observable ; and, as the necessary accompaniment, a 
sensation of mental and bodily lassitude is felt, which 
is immediately relieved by getting into the open air. 

I have seen churches frequented by upwards of a 
thousand people, in which, during winter, not only no 
means of ventilation are employed during service, but 
even during the interval between the forenoon and 
afternoon services, the windows are kept as carefully 
closed as if deadly yom aay lay outside, watching for 
an opportunity to enter by the first open chink—and 
where, consequently, the congregation must inhale, 
for two or three hours in the afternoon, an exceedingly 
corrupted air, and suffer the penalty in headaches, 
colds, and bilious and nervous attacks. 

Most of our schools are also extremely defective in 
this respect. It is now several years since, on the 
occasion of a visit to one of the classes of a great pub- 
lic seminary, my attention was first strongly attracted 
to the injury resulting to the mental and bodily func- 
tions from the inhalation of impure air. About 150 
boys were assembled in one large room, where = 
had been already confined nearly an hour and a 
when I en . The windows were me, Ee ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the change from the fresh 
atmosphere outside to the close contaminated air 
within, was exceedingly obvious, and most certainly 
was not without its on the mind itself, accom- 

ied as it was with a sensation of fullness in the 
and slight headache. The boys, with every 

motive to activity that an excellent system and an 
enthusiastic teacher could bestow, presented an aspect 
of weariness and fatigue which the mental stimulus 
they were under could not overcome, and which re- 
forcibly sensations long bygone, which 1 bad 


experienced to a woeful extent when seated on the 
benches of the same school. 

These observations stirred up a train of reflections ; 
and, when I called to mind the freshness and alacrity 
with which, when at school, our morning operations 
were carried on, the gradual ap to languor and 
yawning which took place as the day advanced, and 
the almost instant resuscitation of the whole energi 
of mind and body that ensued on our dismissal, I 
could not a thinking that, even after making every 
necessary deduction for the mental fatigue of the les- 
sons and the inaction of body, a great deal of the com- 
parative listlessness and indifference was owing to the 
continued inhalation of an air too much vitiated to be 
able to afford the requisite stimulus to the blood, on 
which last condition the efficiency of the brain so es- 
sentially depends. This became the more probable, 
on recollecting the pleasing excitement occasional] 
experienced for a few moments, from the rush of fresh 
air which took place when the door was opened to 
admit some casual visiter. Indeed, on referring to the 
a induced by breathing carbonic acid gas or 

air, it is impossible not to perceive that the 
headache, languor, and debility uent on confine- 
ment in an ill-ventilated apartment, or in air vitiated 
by many people, are we range be minor degrees of the 
same process of poisoning which ensues on immersion 
in fixed air. Of this latter state, “ tt heaviness in 
the head, tingling in the ears, troubled sight, a 
inclination to sleep, diminution of strength, and fall- 
ing down,” are stated by Orfila as the chief symptoms, 
and every one knows how closely these resemble what 
is felt in crowded halls. 


THE CAMEL. 
(From ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.”) 


ApwiraBLy adapted to the desert regions which are 
their home, they yet constitute one of the evils which 
travelling in the desert brings along with it. Their long, 
slow, rolling, or rocking gait, although not at first very 
unpleasant, becomes exceedingly fatiguing ; so that I 
have often been more exhausted in riding five-and- 
twenty miles upon a camel, than in travelling fifty on 
pete ory Yet without them, how could such jour- 
be performed at all ? 

ut their home is the desert ; and they were made, 
in the wisdom of the Creator, to be the carriers of the 
desert. The coarse and prickly shrubs of the wastes 
are to them the most delicious food ; and even of these 
they eat but little. So few are the wants of their 
nature, that their power of going without food, as well 
as without water, is wonderful ; they never appear to 
tire, but commonly march as freshly at evening as in 
the morning. The only instance I remember to the 
contrary was yesterday, after our long march in re- 
turning to Hebron, when my young camel, on arriving 
at the place of encam it, seemed weary, and lay 
load. If once begin to fail, soon lie 
and die. Thus, two camels of our train died between 
Suez and Akabah, which a few hours before had been 
travelling with full loads. In all our recent journey to 
Wady Musa, the camels fed only upon shrubs, and never 
tasted grain of any kind ; although once we had them 
loaded for thirty-six hours, during all which time they 
browsed only for one hour. 

Their odbtnopn habit of lying down the breast 
to receive their burdens, is not, as is supposed, 
merely the result of training ; it is an admirable adap- 
tation of their nature to their destiny as carriers. This 
is their natural position of repose ; as is shown too by 
the callosities upon the joints of the legs, and especially 
by that upon the breast, which serves as a pedestal 
beneath the a Hardly less wonderful is the 
— of their broad cushioned foot to the arid 
sands and gravelly soil, which it is their lot chiefly to 
traverse. 

The camel, in very many respects, is not unlike the 


sheep. They are a silly, timid animal, and 
when alarmed, like é they run al huddle all 
They are common! ted as patient ; 


e ly impatient, and utter loud cries of indig- 


forward, is very much like trying to drive sheep 
the way they do not choose to go. ery of the camel 
resembles, in a the hollow bleating of the $ 


hoarse squeal of the swine. But the A 

their cries ; nor does the poor animal find much mercy 
fare are his appointed portion ; God has hardened 
him to them. The camels of the Fellahin appear to 
have an easier lot; they are mostly large, fat, and 
strong ; while those of the Bedawin in the deserts are 
comparatively thin and slender. 


to water, was from Cairo to four days ; yet some 
thom did not oven than, although tney only 


the driest fodder. But at all times the camel eats and 
drinks little, and secretes little ; he is a cold-blooded, 
heavy, sullen animal, having little feeling and little sus- 
yy for pain. Thistles and briars and thorns he 
crops and chews with more avidity than the softest green 
fodder ; nor does he seem to feel pain from blows or 
pricks, unless they are very violent. 

There is nothing graceful or sprightly in any camel, 
old or young ; all is misshapen, ungainly, and awkward. 
The young have nothing frisky or playful ; but in all 
their moyements are as staid and sober as their dams. 
In this respect, how unlike to the lamb ! 

As the carriers of the East, the “ ships of the desert,” 
another important quality of the camel is their sure- 
footedness. I was surprised to find them travelling 
with so much ease and safety up and down the most 
rugged mountain passes. They do not choose their way 
with the like sagacity as the mule, or even as the horse ; 
but they tread much more surely and safely, and never 
either 9 Ae stumble. In all our long journeys with 
them, I do not recollect a single instance ; and yet no 
roads can be worse than the passes in going and return- 
ing between Hebron and Wady Musa. 

sounds by which the Arabs govern their camels 
are very few and very guttural. The signal for kneeling 
is not unlike a gentle snore, and is made by throwi 
the breath eirongly against the palate, but not through 
0 


the nose. That for stopping is a guttural clucking, 
which I could never master. 


THE BEST PAID GLASS OF WATER IN THE WORLD. 
The water of the Neva, at St Petersburg, is, in the 
inion of the Russians, the clearest and the best water 
can anywhere be obtained. For six months in the 
year this highly-prized water is concealed . a thick 
covering of ice and snow ; but when, towards the begin- 
ning of April, the atmosphere has acquired sufficient 
warmth to loosen the wintry fetters of the stream, the 
inhabitants look forward with expectation to the 
moment when their beloved Neva will burst her bonds, 
and move again free and majestically between her serf- 
tenanted banks. As soon as the icy mass has got into 
motion, the glad tidings are announced to the expectant 
capital by the artillery of the citadel, a fortress of con- 
siderable strength, situated immediately opposite to the 
emperor's palace. This citadel, by the by, agen in 
the very centre of the city, could be of no ly 
value in case of a hostile attack ; but it might be found 
serviceable should the St eng oe: ever be tempted 
to venture on a July revolution. e very moment, be 
it day or night, that an open interval occurs between 
the ing masses of ice, the » grenere of the citadel 
crosses in a boat to the emperor’s palace, and presents 
his majesty with a crystal goblet full of Neva water, as 
the first offering of the returning spring ; and this goblet 
the emperor drinks off to the health and prosperity of 
his beloved capital. It was customary, till within the 
last few years, for the emperor to fill the empty goblet 
with ae it to the ees but it was 
noticed that the goblet grew larger and larger every 
year, so that the task of emptying the glass became 
yearly more difficult of accomplishment, while on the 
other hand it required every year a greater number of 
ducats to fill it as high with gold as it had before been 
filled with water. By way of retrenchment, his ma- 
jesty has of late reduced the customary present to the 
vernor, who now receives 200 ducats in return for 
is uninebriating beverage. This sum, though less than 
his predecessors have frequently received, is still, per- 
haps, a larger price than is paid for a glass of water in 
any other part of the world.— Newspaper : 

SAGE INQUIRY. 

“ Master sailor,” said an old lady to a weather-beaten 
tar, who had called at her house for a luncheon, “ you 
must see a great many curiosities at sea.” “Oh yes,” 
said Jack, and immediately commenced telling of the 

leviathans of the deep. “ But how do these 

live?” queried the old lady. “Oh,” said Jack, 
live on land, by devouring the 
smaller ones.” “ But they don’t eat them raw, do they !” 
“Oh no,” was the reply ; “every fifth fish carries a kettle 
on his tail for cooking.”—Dunstable Telegraph. 

EDITORIAL NOTE. 

In the 5034 number of the Journal, published on the 18th Sep- 
tember, is a paragraph embracing a notice from the Scottish 
Fishery Board, with respect to the best means of preserving 
fishermen’s nets. When we presented this information to our 


; | readers, we were not aware that the means recommended are 


covered by a patent in the name of Sir William Burnett. Such, 
we are now informed, is the case, and it is consequently illegal 
for any one to purchase the chemical materials indicated except- 
ing from the representatives of the patentee. While conscious 
of having only endeavoured to benefit a humble and industrious 
portion of the community, we must of course regret that, in 
attempting to do so, we, however unintentionally, exposed a 
private interest to danger; and we feel that it is now only proper 
to recommend fishermen and others to purchase the materials in 
question in the proper quarter, where, we understand, they are 
furnished in a state ready for use at a moderate price. 
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the heated bodies of those who are near them, till the | | 
| 
| | 
| 
aggravated the want of ventilation in the stable or the 
cow-house, by adding curtains to the individual stalls 
of the inmates. 
sing © gas-burner will consume more oxygen, anc pro- | 
duce more carbonic acid to deteriorate the atmosphere | 
being made to kneel down. They are also obstinate, 
| and _ vicious ; and the attempt to urge them 
The singular power of the : to go water ee 
seems also to be of the same nature as that of the sheep, ay ee : 
at least in its manifestation ; though ina fr gree | 
cient for them in ordinary cases ; though, when the 
pasturage has become dry, the Arabs water their flocks 
every two days, and the camels every three. The 
trial to which we our camels in respect 


